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Two Germans 


OW war has riven the great working class party in 

Germany—the appeal of the Fatherland on one hand, 

of internationalism and peace on the other—will be person- 
ified in two articles in THE Survey for April 3: 


UDWIG Frank, professor of economics at the University 
of Freiburg, who died at the front; an appreciation by 
Prof. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, a fellow member of the 


Reichstag, translated by Dr. Edward “A. Rumely of La 
Porte, Ind. 


ARL. Liebknecht, whose solitary “No,” when the 
Kaiser for the second time asked for popular. support 
in financing the war, rang round the world; an appre- 
ciation by William English Walling, author of The Larger 
Aspects of Socialism, ete. 
A COPY OF THE FORTHCOMING ISSUE WITH THESE TWO ARTICLES, A COPY OF THE MARCH 
6 ISSUE ON WAR AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, AND A COPY OF THE PAMPHLET, TOWARDS 


THE PEACE THAT SHALL LAST,WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY PERSON WHOSE NAME AND ADDRESS 
ARE SENT IN BY A READER OF THE SURVEY. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. ~ 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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(CCHAMBERMAIDS and pupil nurses are 

equally entitled to the protection of the | 
California eight-hour law for women, up- | 
held_by~the federal Supreme Court. Sim- | 
ilar acts in the future need only show | 
“reasonable ground” for their enactment. | 
Page 677. The court’s decision in the | 
Kansas anti-coercion case. Page 672. 


HENRY FORD’S description of his 
profit-sharing plan and its effects on © 
«his men.. Page 673. 


JN a quarter century a quarter million dol- 

lars has been spent for crime and pov- | 
erty in a rural patch of Pennsylvania 100 © 
miles square. A cross section of society — 
showing the influence of 500 mentally de- | 
ficient people in a population of 3,000 souls. ~ 
Page 667. £ 


WHAT has been done in New York state . 
to prevent tuberculosis and the next - 
steps ahead. Page 675. 


FOR all the shiny new laws and public 

feeling, another Triangle fire is easily 
possible, especially among those garment 
trades which cage more than half their 
workers above the sixth floor. Page 665. 


SOCIAL questions overshadow all other 
issues before the Pennsylvania Legis- 
‘lature, largely as a result of Governor 
Brumbaugh’s insistence on them. Local op- 
tion is first on the list. The former Pro- 
gressive vote, which was favorable to: so-— 
cial legislation, is missing, this year of 
sweeping Republican majorities. Page 665. 


FIFTY years of social sttvice by Louisa 
Lee Schuyler, founder of the State 
Charities Aid Association. Page 680. 


CLUB women were chiefly responsible for 

quashing the attempt to starve out the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
which has successfully done its first year’s 
work. Page 663. 


Apes LINDSEY will be legislated out 
of office if a bill now before the Col- 
orado Legislature passes. Page 663. 


[ N the first trial for murder growing out 

of the Colorado strike, seven miners — 
were acquitted. The Congressional report — 
on Colorado, presented two days before 
adjournment, brought out few new facts 
Page 664. 


COMMISSIONER KINGSBURY’S plans 

for working out a policy for care of 
mental defectives in New York were fol- 
lowed by charges filed against Mrs. Dun- 
phy, who has ruled the Randall’s Island 
institution since Civil War days‘ Page 666. 


A NEW sanitary code and other fruits of 

the first year’s work of the Public 
Health Council in New York state. Page 
676. j 


A CALIFORNIA parson’s view of the 
Pacific Coast hobo—the migratory sea-_ 
sonal laborer. Page 671. . 


BUREAU RESCUED 


Tue Attempt to scuttle the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 


C HICAGO’S PUBLIC WELFARE 


at the end of its first year’s service, and 


to add its director, Amelia Sears, to the 


ranks of the unemployed, has failed. 


After but seven months’ work, the 
bureau isstted a concrete case record 
statement concerning 76 individuals re- 
moved from county support and either 
returned to normal family or placed 
under the expert care they needed. With 
the co-operation of other public depart- 
ments and private agencies, these 
juvenile wards of the county who had 
been placed in institutions more or less 
indiscriminately were given a_ better 
chance to improve their condition and 
because of it an annual saving of $14,000 
was secured to Cook county. 

This result was attained in but one 
line of effort incidental to the five 
branches of the bureau’s work: inquir- 
ing into the antecedents and family or 
other resources of inmates in’ the Oak 
Forest Infirmary, in* the industrial 
schools for-delinquent children, in the 
county jail concerning.boys between 
17 and 21 and men over 21, in the sup- 
port and insanity branches of the 
county couft. 

In this brief time sufficient data and 
experience were secured to warrant the 
bureau in proposing a definite plan for 
the consolidation of all these and other 


- social service agencies of the county, 


a eee 


now working independently of each 


other without uniform or correlated 
registrations, records, accounts and 
reports. 


This plan looks toward the establish- 
ment of a single social service depart- 
ment with a central office where com- 
plete case records of all county wards 
should be kept, where the results of in- 
quiry, seeking to account for dependency 
and to eliminate the causes thereof 
should be filed, and where the annual 
reinvestigation of all public wards 
should be made, as provided for in the 
New York law. Economy and efficiency 
in the expenditure of no less than two 
million and a quarter dollars annually 
in the charity service of Cook county 
were urged as arguments for this busi- 
ness-like correlation of agencies and 
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concentration of management. 

The response of the county commis- 
sioners was the threat of its finance com- 
mittee to cut the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Public Welfare from the 
budget of the ensuing year. Then 
Chicago’s women citizens got into quick 
and effective action. A large and in- 
fluential number of them gave the 
finance committee their reasons for con- 
tinuing the work of the bureau and a 
delegation waited upon the county board 
at their regular session. 

The result was the retention of the 
bureau, but with some salaries cut down 
and one assistant removed, who pluckily 
and promptly volunteered to continue 
her services without pay. 


CHINA’S HEALTH CHIEF 


Dr. S. H. Cavan, a graduate of 
Harvard. University Medical School, 
has been appointed ‘surgeon. general 
of the Chinese army and president 
of the Army Medical College at Tien- 
tsin. Dr. Chuan was engaged in re- 
search work in preventive medicine at 
the Harvard-Technology School for 
Public Health Officers when his ap- 
pointment came. He served with dis- 
tinction in the plague campaign in 
Manchuria. 
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B. LINDSEY 


ELrm1nation of Ben B. Lindsey 
as judge of the Juvenile Court in Den- 
ver, is sought through legislation now 
pending in the Colorado legislature. The 
bills, already passed by the House and 
now before the Senate, propose the 
abolition of the Juvenile Court as a 
separate institution and the transfer of 
its work to the District Court. 

Current opinion seems to be that the 
Senate will pass the bills but that Gov- 
ernor Carlson is likely to veto them. 
Some people in touch with the situation 
think that this likelihood of executive 
veto will cause the abandonment of 
effort to put the bills through the Senate. 

The proposed legislation would pro- 
vide for the assigning of all juvenile 
and domestic relations cases to one dis- 
trict judge. Its advocates urge the 
advantage of having a, family’s diff- 
culties handled as one problem in one 
court. They say that the juvenile work 
does not require the whole time of a 
judge and, in proof of this, point to the 
long absences of Judge Lindsey from 
Denver. They contend that the best 
features of the separate court are re- 
tained through provisions requiring a 
separate room for children’s cases and 
separate dockets and records. 

And they declare that the proposed 
law provides a better probation system 
than that now in operation., The present 
law stipulates that the number of pro- 
bation officers must not exceed three, 
and it is pointed out that the court has 
sought in various ways to escape this 
limitation, being genuinely in need of 
more officers. The proposed law pro- 
vides for at least three officers, including 
a chief probation officer at a higher 
salary, which the court has never had 
and badly needs. 

Judge Lindsey and his supporters de 
clare that the present Juvenile Court 
already handles practically all domestic 
relations cases concerning children, ex- 
cept divorce cases. They say that the 
prosecutions, convictions and punish- 
ments of adults in cases in which children 
are concerned are three or four times as 
great as when such cases were handled 
in the District Court. Much of the work 
of the Juvenile Court is administrative, 
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they point out, and best done under one 
head and one set of officers specializing 
with it and responsible to the people. 

The proposed legislation, they say, 
would permit the rotation of judges, 
each serving brief periods, which has 
been much criticized in other cities. 
Furthermore, they point out that if the 
Juvenile Court, were part of the Dis- 
trict Court, the old fee system, court 
costs, and lawyers’ fees would burden 
poor people, such fees and costs being 
seldom charged under the present sy'stem. 

They also call attention to the sec- 
tion in the proposed legislation declar- 
ing it to be “necessary for the immediate 
preservation of public safety.’ This 
would prevent it from being referred to 
the people under the initiative and re- 
ferendum. 

There are those who feel that the 
Juvenile Court is well planned by law as 
it is, though favoring certain of the pro- 
posed changes; and there are those who 
criticize phases of Judge Lindsey’s work 
as judge who object to the proposed 
legislation as being pushed primarily to 
eliminate him. They are emphatic in 
their disapproval of striking at an in- 
stitution for the sake of striking at an 
individual. 

Judge Lindsey and his supporters 
vigorously denounce the bills as one 
more in a long list of attacks by corrupt 
interests which he has fought for years. 

HE CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
ON COLORADO 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining of the fed- 
eral House of Representatives which. in- 
vestigated the Colorado strike made pub- 
lic its report on March 2, just two days 
before Congress adjourned. The ma- 
jority report is signed by three members 
of the committee. Brief minority re- 
ports are signed by the other two mem- 
bers. No concrete recommendation is 
made in the majority report. 

“Tt should be the duty of the govern- 
ment,” the report says, “to assist any 
state in settling a dispute that is nation- 
wide in its scope, and if any federal 
law can be enacted that will help, not 
only in Colorado but in any other state 
that may be similarly situated, it is the 
duty of Congress to speedily put upon 
the statute books the necessary laws se 
that such industrial disturbances may 
forever cease.” 

Besides this there is a favorable ref- 
erence to arbitration, and the closing 
sentence of the report reads: 

“Tf these strike troubles continue to 
break forth it will plainly be necessary 
to consider seriously whether some 
measure of regulation shall not be 
adopted with reference to this business 
as carried on in interstate commerce as 
is now done with reference to the busi- 
ness of transportation.” 

The report is based on the testimony 
taken by the committee in February and 
March, 1914, and contains no facts that 
have not been brought out by other an- 
alyses of the congressional testimony. 


by hearings before the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission and by articles in 
THE SURVEY. 


In many important particulars the re- 
port directly corroborates statements 
that have been made in Survey articles. 
It severely criticizes the Colorado mili- 
tia, pointing out that mine guards and 
deputy sheriffs were enlisted, and it 
charges that some of the n#ilitiamen en- 
gaged in lawless acts including robbery, 
immorality, and brutal conduct. It shows 
that men were arrested on slight provo- 
cation, and some were held in jail 
against whom there were no charges pre- 
ferred. 

The report states that the militia in- 
cluded, also, men of good character who 
desired only that justice be done to both 
sides. 

Both operators and_ strikers are 
criticized for acts of violence. The 
strikers are charged with having made 
an “inexcusable attack” upon the Ber- 
wind camp. On the other hand, the 
attack upon the Forbes tent colony “by 
guards fully armed and using a machine 
gun seems to us to have been equally 
unjustifiable.” : 

The report severely condemns the 
practice of permitting deputy sheriffs to 
serve upon juries. It condemns the 
closed camp system and states that in 
these mining camps no one is allowed 
to enter unless satisfactory to the com- 
pany. In many of the camps, the report 
states, no One was permitted to come in 
for the purpose of selling goods in com- 
petition with the company store and 
candidates for offices were not permitted 
to enter and meet the miners unless the 
operators favored them. ; 

The efforts to bring about an amicable 
solution of the strike and the refusal of 
the operators to meet the strike repre- 
sentatives or even to sit in the same 
room with them is commented upon. 
The report states that the operators did 
not indicate a willingness to settle the 
trouble “by meeting with the representa- 
tives of the miners which they should 
have done.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is severely 
condemned as a “long distance director.” 
Stress is laid upon his unfamiliarity with 
local affairs and his testimony in Wash- 
ington a year ago that he would be will- 
ing to lose his investment in a fight for 
the principles which he declared to be 
involved. 

The majority report is signed by M. 
D. Foster of Illinois, chairman of the 
committee, John M. Evans of Montana, 
and Howard Sutherland of West 
Virginia. Of the minority reports, one 
is by James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina who objects to a discussion of 
the causes of the strike and declares that 
the investigation showed that no federal 
question was involved, and the other 
is by Richard W. Austin of Tennessee 
who calls attention to the necessity for 
legislation 


OLORADO MINERS ACQUITTED 
IN FIRST TRIAL 


THE First trial of strikers in- 
dicted for murder in connection with the 
coal strike in Colorado has resulted in: 
acquittal. Seven miners were charged 
with the murder of mine guards em- 
ployed by the Oakdale Coal Company 
at La Veta, Col. The trial opened at 
Pueblo, January 4, on a change of venue 
from Huerfano county. 

Horace N. Hawkins, chief counsel for 
the defense, charged that Rockefeller 
money was used to aid the prosecution. 
in that attorneys retained by the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company co-oper- 
ated- with and assisted the prosecuting 
attorney, and that attempts were made 
to have “non-union employes of the 
Rockefeller steel plant” placed on the 
jury. It took six weeks to obtain a 
jury. Attorney Hawkins issued a state- 
ment in which he said: 


“On that day [January 4, 1915] ap- 
pearance was entered for the prosecu- 
tion of Thomas H. Devine, the regular 
retained counsel for the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company at Pueblo; Charles 
C. Hayden, for many years representa- 
tive of said company in Huerfano coun- 
ty, and Jesse G. Northcutt, the leading 
counsel for said company concerning 
strike matters. Mr. Rockefeller’s com- 
pany owns no interest in Oakview prop- 
erty, but is employing and paying at- 
torneys who are openly conducting and 
controlling the prosecution. Affidavits so 
charging filed January 4 have not been 
and will not be disputed. 


“Detectives employed by the C. F. & I. 
have been in attendance, including Wal- 
ter Belk of the Baldwin-Felts strike- 
breaking agency, and Jeff Farr, the C- 
F. & I. sheriff of Hueftfano. county. 
Large numbers of the non-union em- 
ployes of the Rockefeller steel plant are 
on the jury list, and the Rockefeller at- 
torneys are striving to qualify them 
as jurors, notwithstanding the bitter 
feeling that has existed. 

“In numbers of other cases against 
the strikers growing out of the strike, 
where alleged offenses are yet to be 
tried, and in which neither Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s company nor his employes were 
concerned, Mr. Rockefeller’s attorneys 
have entered their appearance and open- 
ly announce that they are going to con- 
duct the prosecution.” 


The attorneys for the defense in the 
La Veta case did not permit the jury for 
one moment to forget the fact that 
“Rockefeller attorneys’ were assisting 
the prosecution, and it is believed that 
this was a material factor in determin- 
ing the verdict. 

Information from Colorado is to the 
effect that indictments against John 
Lawson and other strike leaders in Las 
Animas county are being pressed to 
trial at the present time by the attorney 
general of the state. 


Common Welfare 


ANNIVERSARY 


Four YEARS to the week 
after the Triangle fire, in which 146 
factory girls lost their lives, the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in New York 
city has issued a bulletin which minces 
no words in stating that a repetition of 
the disaster is possible. 

A wave of pitying indignation after 
the fire bore fruit in a relief fund, in- 

vestigations, a demand that a repetition 
of the fire be made impossible. A grist 
of safety laws resulted in 1912 and 1913. 
Then the public quieted down, supposing 
the workers were safeguarded. Yet Dr. 
George M. Price, director of the joint 
/hoard, declares in the bulletin: 

“Already the forces of reaction and 
the selfish interests have succeeded in 
repealing some salutary provisions of the 
law and in retarding efficient enforce- 
ment of new legislation, and the same 
forces have organized for a still greater 
opposition to the measures undertaken 
for efficient fire protection. 

“The height of loft buildings is still 
unregulated and unlimited. Stairways 
in new buildings are not sufficient and 
in old buildings no new stairways have 
been added. Old, flimsy, useless fire- 
escapes are allowed to remain. Few 
buildings in the loft districts have been 
equipped with fire-alarm systems. Auto- 
matic sprinklers have been put in but 
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very. few of the old buildings. Doors 
still open inward. Aisles are still 
obstructed. Minor fire protection de- 


vices within the factory are still wofully 
neglected. 

“The occupancy law is still on the 
statute books, and although hundreds of 
manufacturers received notices for the 
reduction of their forces, the enforce- 
ment is lax and impracticable. The fire 
drill law is not enforced.” 

The matter of occupancy comes out 
strongly in statistical tables which show 
‘intense industrial congestion in the 
cloak, suit and skirt and the dress and 
waist industries. Of 84,163 workers in 
these two trades employed in Septem- 
ber and October, 1914, 54 per cent were 
in but 184 buildings of twelve stories or 
more in height. Nearly 45,000 of them 
work above the sixth floor and nearly 
12,000 above the twelfth floor. Dr. 
Price’s comment is that “the majority of 
these buildings suffer from inadequate 
exits, and therefore a repetition of the 
Triangle fire is possible with a probable 
greater loss of life.” 

Peeeeeeerorter, firesexpert, urges 
again his plan of a bisecting fire 
wall, familiar to readers of THe Sur- 
vEY. It permits workers, in case of fire, 
to go to the other half of the building, 
close fireproof doors behind them, and 
descend in safety and at leisure. 

The bulletin is addressed to manu- 
facturers, but it tells also what can be 
done by state and city, property-owners 
and workers. And it makes further 
demand on the general public opinion 
which forced new entries in the statute 
books but has failed to see that book 
entries became fire exits. 


The Chance for 


Im portant Issues 
at Harrisburg 


By Kenneth L. M. Pray 


UESTIONS of social policy are go- 

ing to mark the present session of 

the legislature in Pennsylvania, or all 
signs fail. 

As the legislature, after marking time 
for two months in preliminary man- 
oeuvers, finally approaches the consid- 
eration of these vital issues, one out- 
standing fact is recognized—the com- 
manding influence of the new governor. 

The explanation of such a situation in 
a state so inherently conservative and so 
unaccustomed to energetic leadership on 
the part of its governors, lies partly in 
the character of Governor Brumbaugh 
and partly in the character of the cam- 
paign which resulted in his election—a 
campaign that emphasized social and in- 
dustrial relief. 

Partly, also, the explanation may be 
found in a political situation that de- 
noted a distinct reaction from the high 
feeling and strong pufpose of recent 
years in Pennsylvania, and which gave 
the state a legislature composed large- 
ly of new members, rather less inclined 
to so-called progressive cr radical views 
than its recent predecessors. 

The unusual divergence of feeling be- 
tween the governor and the members 
of his own party majority in the legis- 
lature was somewhat anticipated in the 
campaign, when he added to his party 
platform a group of proposals that he 
called his “personal platform.” 

This personal platform and program 
embodies proposals for a strict child 
labor law and a workmen’s compensation 
act as its principal items, aside from its 
demand for a county local option law. 
The last is now engrossing attention, the 
governor having entered with decided 
zest upon an uphill fight for its enact- 
ment. The effect of this controversy, 
which not only crosses party lines, but 
involves some of the same legislative 
difficulties as other features in the gov- 
ernor’s program, may be important in 
relation to the rest of that program. A 
victory for the governor on local op- 
tion would insure his success in other 
efforts, but defeat need not have a cor- 
respondingly damaging result. 

The legislature is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican in both branches. 


The political reaction which swept out 
the Progressive Party strength in the 
legislature has affected other groups, 
and there is by no means the same fight- 
ing advocacy of social reforms in either 
chamber as in the preceding session. 

To offset this handicap in a measure, 
and to hold the majority united for the 
principal items in his personal platform 
—some of which were embodied in more 
or less clear terms in other party plat- 
forms—the governor has been instru- 
mental in the creation of committees 
of the Republican majorities of the two 
houses, to consult with him and help to 
prepare and pass measures carrying into 
effect certain parts of his program. It 
is not altogether clear that these com- 
mittees have had the effect of drawing 
all the legislative leaders into harmony 
with the governor’s projects. 

Careful observers of the situation at 
the capitol profess to see excellent pros- 
pect for the passage of acceptable child 
labor and workmen’s compensation bills. 
Neither, however, will have a perfectly 
clear path ahead. The governor’s bills 
upon these two matters have been pre- 
sented, but they are confronted by elab- 
orate competing measures which have 
the support of powerful industrial 
groups. These competing measures 
themselves, however, give evidence of 
the general belief that substantial im- 
provement in these directions is immin- 
ent and necessary. None of these bills 
backed by private interests is so. weak as 
some of those advocated by the same in- 
terests at previous sessions. 

When we turn from these social-econ- 
omic questions, to matters related to the 
care of the state’s dependent, delinquent, 
and defective classes, the outlook does 
not seem at this time so bright. Social- 
spirited men and women are concerned 
in Pennsylvania at this time largely with 
three problems in this general field: 
state care of the insane, segregation and 
care of the feeble-minded, and prison 
reform. To these may be added the 
further aim of eventually abandoning 
the present state subsidies to private 
charitable agencies without adequate 
state direction and control. 

On the side of penal reforms, much 
is hoped for as a result of a report of 
the Commission to Revise the Penal 
Laws, recently presented to the legisla- 
ture, which is still awaiting consent to 
be published for general distribution. 
The commission strongly recommends 
systematic employment of prisoners in 
these institutions, on the state-use basis. 
and there is prospect of a beginning be- 
ing made at this session in this direc- 
tion. 
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IGH TIDE RISING ROUND RANDALL’S ISLAND: 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


Mrs. Mary C. DuNnpPHY, super- 
arieenen of the New York City Child- 
ren’s Hospital and Schools on Randall’s 
Island, and one of the most widely 
known administrators in the institutional 
care of the feeble-minded in this country, 
has been suspended under charges by 
John A. Kingsbury, commissioner of 
public charities of New York city. 

This action comes on the heels of the 
announcement by Commissioner Kings- 
bury of an intention to work out a 
clearly defined policy for the care of 
mental defectives in New York. He has 
appointed a Committee on Provision for 
the Feeble-minded for this purpose. 

The charges against Mrs. Dunphy 
allege “neglect of duty, incompetence 
and violation of the rules of the depart- 
ment.” She is specifically accused of 
having permitted attendants ‘“‘to beat, 
kick and otherwise treat in a brutal and 
inhuman manner’ children committed to 
her institution; of having permitted 
attendants to tie the hands of feeble- 
minded children, to place them in 
straight-jackets and restraining sheets 
without the order of a physician, and to 
fasten them with cords and straps to 
beds, chairs and benches; of having per- 
mitted children afflicted with infectious 
diseases to eat in the same dining-room 
with others not so afflicted, and those 
suffering from one infectious disease to 
occupy the same ward as those suffering 
from another; of failing to provide suffi- 
cient food for inmates, and of disre- 
garding other rules of the department 
aiming at the decent care of inmates. 

It is alleged that from July 1, 1913, to 
June 30, 1914, high percentages of chil- 
dren suffered from infectious diseases 
contracted subsequent to their admission 
and that 12 per cent of these died. 


OMMISSIONER KINGSBURY has 
also asked the district attorney to 
look into a case of possible homicide, 
which is said to have occurred last May 
when an under-sized inmate named 
Barney Feeney was beaten with a rubber 
hose and fell dead from a bench two days 
later. Commissioner Kingsbury de- 
clares that he has evidence that parents 
have been compelled to pay $1 or $2 a 
week to attendants to secure immunity 
from beating for their children. 

Mrs. Dunphy has been too ill so far 
to appear before Commissioner Kings- 
bury in answer to these charges. She 
‘has, however, made public a complete 
denial of them, declaring that the com- 
missioner is as responsible as she for 
any maladministration, and accusing him 
of having “been more intent upon get- 
ting something against me than to safe- 
guard the health and lives of the child- 
ren intrusted to his care.” 

Mrs. Dunphy has been in the city ser- 
vice for forty-nine years. In 1866 she 


was employed at Randall’s Island as the 
first teacher of a class of twenty feeble- 
minded children. In 1889 she became 
superintendent of the schools on Ran- 
dall’s Island and in 1892 was raised to 
her present position. 

Once before she was in official dis- 
favor. In 1897 the three commissioners 
of the department charged her with in- 
subordination and a “policy of mingled 
terrorism and favoritism.” Her resigna- 
tion within twenty-four hours was de- 
manded. Instead she apologized, and the 
board reinstated her. Mrs. Dunphy has 
long had the name of being able to bring 
powerful political forces to her support. 

It is thought that if she is discharged 
her position will be brought under the 
rules of the municipal civil service. 


THE Children’s Hospital and Schools 

on Randall’s Island constitute New 
York city’s only institutional provision 
for its feeble-minded. This polyglot in- 
stitution is not confined, however, to that 
class of defectives; epileptic and crip- 
pled children, some of them mentally 
normal, as well as a few aged and 
infirm adults, are cared for. 

Lying opposite 120th Street in the 
Fast River, away from the hurly-burly 
of water traffic, it enjoys unusual ad- 
vantages. “There is probably in the 
whole city of New York,” says a recent 
report of the State Board of Charities, 
“no site which is more salubrious or 
more generally accessible for the care 
of sick children than Randall’s Island.” 

But it is not so fortunate in other 
respects as in location. For years the 
State Board of Charities, without 
criticising the administration, has been 
calling for improvements in plant and a 
better grade of employes. At present 
there are 109 employes of the grade of 
hospital helpers receiving $10 a month. 
All but two of these are men. Some 
have been drawn from the ranks of 
the homeless at the Municipal Lodging 
House, some are discharged city prison- 
ers, some are intermittent alcoholics 
from the workhouse. 
employes are assigned to the care of sick 
and irresponsible children. There are 
134 women employes receiving $12.50 a 
month, also in frequent contact with the 
children. 

Many of the employes in these grades 
are little better than itinerant tramps. 
During 1914 there were 322 changes in 
the personnel of 91 men receiving $10 
monthly, and 416 changes in the per- 
sonnel of 138 women receiving $15 
monthly. 

The inmates of the institution undergo 
a complete change every two or three 
years. This results from the utter in- 
adequacy of the plant to meet the 
demand upon it. The 1914 report of the 
State Board of Charities gives the 


Many of these 


capacity as 1,726 and the census as 1,977. 
Children come in, are kept for two or 


three years, and leave to make room for |} 


others. Little can be done in this time 
in the way of proper classification or 
treatment. In 1912, 1,235 inmates were ~ 
discharged and 1,465 admitted. Of the + 
hundreds who leave annually, only about 
one-quarter pass into state institutions. 
The great majority return to their homes | 
to become as dangerous menaces to the | 
community as before their commitment. 


‘THESE facts suggest some of the 
problems before the Committee on 


Provision for the Feeble-minded recently 


appointed. by Commissioner Kingsbury. 


This committee consists of: Dr. Charles 


L. Dana, Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Prof. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. Walter B. Fer- 
nald, Raymond B. Fosdick, Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson, Judge Franklin C. Hoyt, 
Franklin B. Kirkbride, Dr. William L. 
Russell, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, and 
Prof. Robert S. Woodworth. 

In creating this committee, Commis- 
sioner Kingsbury pointed out that al- 
though the city and state have adopted a 
definite division of responsibility in car- 
ing for the insane, no such division has 
been positively outlined in the care of 
the feeble-minded. Neither is there, he 
said, a clear line of responsibility be- 
tween the schools, the courts, and the 
various departments of the city govern- 
ment which deal with defectives. He 
went on: 


“ 


. . At my request, Dr. Max G. 
Sclapp, director of the Clearing House 
for’ Mental Defectives of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, has recently 
submitted to me a plan for the develop- 
ment and extension of the work now 
under his direction. I should like to 
place this plan in the hands of the com- 
mittee for consideration. ‘It is my hope 
that the committee may be able not only 
to formulate a constructive program for 
the work of the Clearing House, but 
that it may be able to determine the 
relationship of the Clearing House and 
of our institution for feeble-minded 
children ‘at Randall’s Island to the prob- 
lem as a whole, and that it may come to 
some clear-cut conclusion as to the 
proper division of responsibility in this 
question between the state and the mine! 
cipality.” 

It is expected that one of ha first 
tasks of the committee will be the re- 
organization of the Randall’s Island in- 
stitution. The special state Commission 
on Provision for the Mentally Deficient, 
of which Robert W. Hebberd was chair- 
man and of which Mrs. Dunphy was a 
member, recommended last month that 
this be made a state institution. 

Mr. Kingsbury has suggested develop- 
ing the Randall’s Island institution into 
one having for its chief purpose 
diagnosis and classification, and the 
training of mentally defective persons 
for permanent institutional life or for 
their return to the community under a 
system of parole or guardianship. 
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TRETCHING over an area of 
about 100 square miles in the 
northeastern part of the state, 
is one of the fairest regions 

Pennsylvania. About one-sixth 

the 3,090 people of this dis- 

trict, are distributed in several small 
rural settlements, the remainder living 
in scattered farm-houses which © dot 
the rolling fields. Here, if anywhere, 
the lines of life would seem to be laid 
in wholesome, pleasant ways. And yet 
this little section of an agricultural dis- 
trict has, in the last twenty-five years, 
sent to the taxpayers of.a single county 

a crime and poverty bill amounting to 

$265,000, or an average of $85.75 for 

each person in the section. Here is the 
itemized account as charged in the office 


of 


of the county commissioners: 


WOIURGHES SECLIGT aes swe aise aes ees $ 20,000 
SOAP ETON WORDT M gcrcie \wieldyais 5,5 4740 0) 0/05 0 30,000 
Criminal cases coming to commission- 
er’s office for payment............ 75,000 
Criminal cases settled in court...... 15,000 
Maintenance in County Home........ 125,000 
IES tS a $265,000 


The sources of this expense account 
for human repairs have been diligently 
searched after, through a study of the 
district just completed by Dr. Wil- 
helmine E. Key, of Polk, for the Public 
Charities Association, of Philadelphia. 
Six months of patient visiting from 
house to house in the district, of ex- 
amination of school and public records, 
and conversations with church, school, 
and other officials, revealed the fact 
that, of the two settlements of the dis- 
trict, the larger one with a population of 
308, contained 82 residents whose habits 
and records marked them as socially ir- 
responsible; while the smaller village, 
had among its 52 residents, 30 persons 
who were thus classed. 

Dr. Key did not make any physical 
or psychological examination, but sup- 


in Behalf 


plemented close personal observa- 
tions with school, church, and ofh- 
cial records, and by a following 
up of social relationships. On this basis 
she tabulated 508 people of the districi 
as below normal mentally, and classed 
58 as imbeciles. 


Significant information as to the so- 


cial relations of these 508 individuals 
was obtained: 
Adults 

Partially dependent ............ 152 
RPCORLONLE Use Wielete a huttins eS sesh anus tale 30 
Sexually immoral’ 33). fos oe elem ee 89 
Crm alisttoyi. sist hewtecns, sie sieeare ays 22 
Alcoholic and) Ammorab.. sf... 00 vee 20 
Alcoholic and criminalistic.......... 15. 
Immoral and criminalistic........... 10 
Aleoholic, immoral and criminalistic. . 3 

ay Rl 


Ohildren—16 and under 


Permanently retarded '.............. 144 
Incorrigible and sexually immoral... 23 
— 167 
BOCA aa ww wtake eric, eNO NU a! oh: votes, sede tee ase ere 508 
In only three instances was there 


found a single defective in an other- 
wise normal family, although a vigilant 
lookout was kept for such occasional 
occurrences. These 508 individuals be- 
longed to 194 families. 


Working back a step further, the rec- 
ords indicative of defectiveness and 
criminality concentrated around ten 
family strains—family names which for 
generations have been notorious in the 
district. To these ten families belong 
312 individuals of the defective popula- 
tion. Two such clans or families dom- 
inate the situation, and could these have 
been eliminated from the community— 
cut off at their diseased root, instead 
of flourishing and freely propagating 
their kind—the number on Dr. Key’s 
list would have been reduced by 221 
persons. Thus in the criminal docket 
of the past twenty-five years, the name 
of Fale (fictitious) appears 95 times, 


RAG DOLL MADE IN 


A JAIL CELL BY A 
FEEBLE-MINDED GIRL OF 20 


It is about a foot long, the body 
made of blue chintz and stuffed with 
black rags, the face worked in with 
white thread, the hair a few strands 
of brown roving. The sewing is as 
crude as that of a child. 

The law called the doll-maker a 
murderess; the psychologists found 
that she responded to questions with 
the answers of a child of nine. 


and the name of Anwal (fictitious) 126 
times—each . irresponsible generation 
adding its quota to the costly total. 
The rapidity with which this fungus 
growth is fastening itself upon the un- 
fortunate. community strikingly appears 
in the birth-rate. The women who have 
children, are thus tabulated by Dr. Key: 


838 women had each borne 2 children 
5 4 

4 1 

9 6 

7 7 

3 8 

1 : 9 

3 10 : 

4 11 

4 12 


Thus 306 children had been brought 
into the world by these 45 mothers—a 
ratio of 7 to each woman; while the 
children of 45 normal women, chosen at 
random in the community, are coming 
into the world at the rate of only 2.9 for 
each mother. 

Thus, we catch a glimpse of the source 
of those items in the account of a 
quarter of a million dollars, charged 
in a quarter of a century against this 
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little community of less than 4,000 per- 
sons. The report in full is available 
for scientific scrutiny and criticism, in 
the shape of a pamphlet issued by the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, an unofficial civic body. Mean- 
while the social observations of Dr. Key 
are being used in furthering legislation 
for more adequate provisions for the 
feeble-minded in Pennsylvania. 

The very lack of sharp distinction in 
superficial details between the higher 
types of defectives and normal people, 
has made the situation more complex 
and difficult to handle. Who would 
have supposed that Helen White, who 
opened the door to receive the visitor 
at the comfortable country home of Mrs. 
L., was other than the attractive, cheer- 
ful girl she appeared? And yet within 
the year following she spent five months 

' in the county jail, for the murder of 
her child. 

When 16 years old, Helen was com- 
mitted to Sleighton Farm School as an 
incorrigible child. After two years of 
training at the school, she was placed 
on parole, and worked for several peo- 
ple, all of whom gave her a good re- 
port. In 1913, an illegitimate child was 
born, and the girl found another posi- 
tion with her baby. When the baby 
was about four months old, it had an at- 
tack of indigestion which Helen pro- 
ceeded to cure by means of a generous 
quantity of tablets which she found in 
a cupboard. These tablets were bi- 
chloride of mercury—but the mark 
“Poison” apparently made no impression 
upon her. The child died in a few 
hours. 

Helen was tried for murder, but was 
acquitted on the testimony of Mrs. Fal- 
coner, superintendent of the school. 
whose evidence conclusively showed 
the utter irresponsibility of the girl for 
her action. Méantime, she remained five 
months in jail and when visited there, 
seemed scarcely to comprehend her sur- 
roundings. She talked with childlike 
confidence of her experiences. The cell, 
which was a dismal place, with a high 
slanted window, was decorated with all 
sorts of evidences of her child mind. On 
the bed were two little rag dolls, which 
she had made from pieces of rag collect- 
ed from the rag rugs given her to sew. 
The bare furniture was decorated with 
little bows and knots made of the col- 
ored rags—in all of which she ex- 
pressed intense interest and delight. On 
the cupboard door of the cell she had 
scrawled the following diary: 


“Helen White spent one forth of July 
in M jail. Got half paic of pie 
half dozen biscuit—5 cent candy—best 
dinner in M jail. July — Got 
peach today paic cake-teat and a apple.” 


When the Binet test for mental capac- 
ity was applied to Helen, the 20-year- 
old girl responded with the answers of a 
9-year-old child. Her definition of glass 


was that it “ain't made of wood.” The 
difference between paper and cloth was 
that they were “made in a different 
place.” 

After Helen’s release from jail, the 
Sleighton Farm School lost jurisdiction 
over, her as she reached the age of twen- 
ty-one. She was taken in charge by a 
mission where she will perhaps be kept 
for another year. From here she wrote 
the following letter to her former school 
superintendent : 

wehilaPa: Jan. 15 1914 


“Dear Friend Mrs. Falconer 


Just a few line to let you no were 
I am staying with Miss Brown and 
it like home. 


Mrs. Ranty come out to see—me— 


every Saturday afternoon and she is 
a very nice lady like yourself. 

Mrs. Falconer I am oiling Miss 
Brown floor for her and I said she 
worte to see the floor out on the farm. 
I was down the big store on Christ- 
mas day and I guess Miss Little told 
you at she seem me with Miss Brown 
sister. I told’ Miss Brown she worte 
to see the cottage out on the farm. 
It is all writing for her to come out 
to see those pretty. cottage and to 
bring me along. 

Write and let me know if it is all 
right. 

I guess I told you all the new for 
this time. 

From your Friend 


HELEN WHITE.” 


Helen belongs tothe highest of the 
three classes into which mental defec- 
tives are now generally grouped—the 
moron. Under constant supervision 
and care, she is harmless, and can learn 
to be at least partially self-supporting ; 
but she is wholly incapable of taking 
care of herself and of filling her nor- 
mal place in society, The other groups 
of defectives in the descending scale 
of intelligence, are the imbeciles, who, 
although children in matters of self- 
support and self-control, are yet able 
to guard themselves to some extent 
against physical dangers; and the idiots, 
who are really infants in their ability 
to care for themselves. 


O much has been written of the char- 
acteristics of various mental types, 

and their imperceptible shadings one into 
the other, that it is not necessary in a 
general article of this nature, to go furth- 
er into this subject. One element must be 
emphasized here, however; for upon its 
existence is based the need for whatever 
constructive action the future holds. The 
judge who, on the evidence of mental 
deficiency, acquitted Helen White of 
the murder of her baby, in theory ac- 
quitted thousands of the criminals, de- 
linquents,, and ne’er-do-weels, who, in 
the jails, houses of correction, and alms- 
houses of this state are miserably pay- 
ing the penalty for. evil deeds and in- 
competence for which they were as little 
morally responsible as was Helen respon- 
sible for her crime. But this merci- 
ful decision is of no avail in oper- 
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ating as a precedent for the vast | 
majority, since they are not fortunate | 
to possess, as did Helen White, the 
means of establishing the mental inca- |) 
pacity which calls not for penal meas- | 
ures but for permanent kindly guardian- | 
ship. | 

This decision clearly forecasts the 
time when society will no longer send — 
unfortunate offenders of this type to | 
prison, but instead will place them in in- 
stitutions specially planned to segregate 
them from the world at large while at 
the same time giving them the care and 
direction which they so greatly need. 

And ‘now, another factor enters into” 
the situation. The significance of Helen 
White’s unsocial career is intensified a } 
hundredfold, when it is realized that, — 
if her baby had lived, its chances—even 
assuming the father to have been com-. 
pletely normal—were greatly against its | 
being normal itself, or transmitting a | 
normal mind to its children. If, more- - 
over, this child had lived as a girl, the 
defective strain would, very likely, have 
been passed on to illegitimate children. 

In a certain almshouse in Pennsyl- 
vania, during twenty-two years, there © 
have been sixty-three illegitimate 
births. Twenty-six of these mothers | 
have been defective, and all the chil- | 
dren who have been examined, are like- | 
wise defective. An institution for the 
care of the feeble-minded in Pennsyl- 
vania, which gave up a feeble-minded 
girl on demand of her parents, received — 
her back into the institution some years © 
later with five illegitimate children—all 
feeble-minded. a 

Thus by leaps and bounds are the © 
ranks of potential delinquents and 
criminals filled from year to year, while 
with increased appropriation for jails, 
almshouses, and reformatories, our state 
struggles to keep up with the woful pro- 
cession. Poor Helen White, through 
her unconscious crime, has saved the 
state one new stream of contamination 
by cutting off its hapless source—the 
life of her child. Within a few years 
this girl will, it seems probable, again 
be at large in the community; and be- 
cause of her physical vigor and attrac- 
tiveness, other nameless children, prob- — 
ably doomed to a mockery of life, will 
mark her comings and goings. 

Aside from the misery and degrada- 
tion which follow in the wake of our 
present neglect, the actual cost to the 
state in cold cash is obvious. 

There are two sisters who have taken - 
part in the perennial procession of the 
unfit which passes through the doors of 
Sleighton Farm School to the freedom 
of the general community. They come 
from a family of whom seventy-one in- 
dividuals are known, the records of sev- 
enty-nine members of which follow: 


Normal; ¢'..0- enue sells 30 
Criminals: J..." a5ai0a.ncntene eee 10 
Defective. us cps sjeinin onsale 7. 
BANG ss clay w\tie 6 «70 ese 2 
Alcoholic .:....5s esa: «cite ai ae 14 
Tilegitimate: \. vi< sis ec en satel 1 
Sex offenders. «.'.\s\++\swelad eulten 9 
Paupers ices sce Ae 6 


| 
| 
| 


_ The first of the two sisters, Annie, 
-was committed to the school in 1895 
las incorrigible, and was paroled in 1912. 
‘Soon afterwards she went to the Phila- 
‘delphia Hospital and thence to Spring 
‘City Institute for the Feeble-Minded. 
| Maggie, the younger sister, entered 
|Glen Mills in 1910, and also was paroled 
‘in 1912. She returned the following year, 
| pregnant, and was sent to the Philadel- 
phia Hospital. These two girls have, 
up to the present time, cost the state 
$810 for maintenance alone. 
| A distracted social worker whose 
| function is to direct girls seeking work 
into the occupations most suited to them, 
despairingly asked of the writer a few 
weeks ago, what to do with a group of 
young girls who not only cannot be 
fitted into any ordinary occupation, but 
who obviously do not belong at large 
in the community without careful super- 
vision. And what was the answer? 
That there is not an appropriate corner 
in the state now available for those girls 
who need institutional care. That there 
are, indeed, three institutions adapted 
to their needs; but that all of these 
have waiting lists of from 150 to 500. 
These girls must therefore be left un- 
guarded, a prey to industrial and social 
forces with which they are no more 
fitted to cope than is the ten-year-old 
child whose mentality they possess— 
with the possible disastrous results to 
themselves and to the community that 
have overtaken so many others. 

How many girls—and boys as well— 

are carrying on this unequal contest 
with an unfit environment in Pennsyl- 
vania, we have no accurate means of 
recording. Some idea of the number 
of feeble-minded children in the public 
schools is given as the result of the 
examination, conducted by the Bureau 
of Medical Inspection of Public Schools, 
of children who apply at the Bureau 
of Compulsory Education for exemption 
from school attendance, or who fail to 
pass the reading and writing test for 
securing employment certificates. Of 
- 304 children so examined in 1913, 103 
were recommended for custodial care; 
53 were judged high-grade defectives 
capable of training; 86 others were con- 
sidered to be borderline cases, and 4 
were epileptics—leaving a total of 58 
normal children out of the 304. This 
group, moreover, takes no account of the 
children in special schools and classes, 
many of whom would doubtless prove 
mentally defective, and who would, in 
the opinion of the conservative chief of 
the medical inspection staff, practically 
triple the known number in_ the 
schools. 


T has proved most difficult to secure ac- 
curate figures in bulk, and it scarcely 
seems worth while to repeat here the 
percentage estimates of feeble-minded 
in the population which have been made 
from time to time and which are substan- 
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tially correct as estimates. The machin- 
ery necessary to secure at large in the 
state such accurate data as have been 
partially obtained for Philadelphia 
school children, would be prohibitively 
expensive. 

Large scale inquiries have been at- 
tempted, such as a circular letter ad- 
dressed by the Public Charities Associa- 
tion to the 6,000 physicians registered 
in the state. Five hundred physicians 
responded to this inquiry, and the 985 
cases of feeble-mindedness reported in 
this small percentage of replies serves 
to impress us anew with the extent to 
which this mental infirmity exists 
throughout the state. The figures, 
however, have no absolute value, as 
they bear no relation to the known popu- 
lation of the districts in which they oc- 
cur, and as no single standard was ap- 
plied in testing for a mental condition. 
In such determination the natural con- 
servatism of some physicians led to an 
under-estimate, counter-balanced by the 
ignorance of a few others who reported 
the infirmity of old age as feeble-mind- 
edness. 

The number of feeble-minded in the 
institutions of the state is, of course, 
more readily available. In the three 
institutions for this class of mental de- 
fectives, it is accurately so—the total 
population of the three now being 3,460, 
with an aggregate waiting list of ap- 
proximately 800. In state hospitals for 
the insane, are 500 defective persons who 
show no evidences of insanity; in the 
county care institutions are 624 more. 
The figures gathered for the alms- 
houses, jails, and penitentiaries are 
probably underestimated, as the care- 
takers detect only the most obvious 
cases; but 761 feeble-minded inmates 
are reported in these inappropriate in- 
stitutions. 

Almshouses and jails are manifestly 
unable to care for these grown chil- 
dren, so little able to care for them- 
selves. There is one almshouse in the 
state, in which an idiot boy is kept 
continually in a bath tub, and yet the 
caretaker should not be held blamable 
for his plight. The boy is safe there; 
for however often he climbs up the 
sides of the high tub, he always slips 
back. 

This particular type of cruelty was 
apparently thought by the ancient 
Greeks to be sufficiently acute to in- 
clude among the tortures of Hades, 
where Sisyphus was eternally doomed 
to roll a stone up a hill down which it 
as constantly rolled back. But the state 
allows this outrage to continue uncheck- 
ed under unsystematized and inadequate 
county care, paying no attention to this 
boy’s miserable condition. Were he, 
however, through freedom of action, to 
meet with an accident which might put 
an end to his wretched existence, the 
whole august machinery of the state 
would start into action against the care- 
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taker, and the newspapers would ring 
with the tragedy! 

Even in less acute situations where 
actual cruelty is not present, the dismal, 
aimless environment of the ordinary 
almshouses has so deteriorating an ef- 
fect on habits already defective, that 
the child slips lower and lower down the 
scale of conduct. He becomes a com- 
plete and permanent charge upon the 
community, whereas a properly adjusted 
institutional environment might have 
braced him to a life of at least partial 
self-support, and certainly of content- 
ment and childlike happiness. Here and 
there, from this dead level of obscur 
ity, there leaps out a sudden tragic 
result, such as the recent death of a 
feeble-minded girl, for whom unavailing 
efforts had been made to secure a place 
in a suitable institution—efforts prompt 
ed, no doubt, by the realization that 
with the right surroundings both ail- 
ing body and mind might have been 
helped to greater vigor, instead of to 
early death. 


N all classes of inapprepriate institu 
tions, the presence of feeble-minded 
inmates works to the mutual disadvan- 
tage of themselves and of the normal 
population. The 500 feeble-minded pe 
sons scattered through the eight state 
hospitals for the insane, not only kee) 
out those insane patients who need in 
stitutional care and further congest al 
ready overcrowded wards, but also re 
act unfavorably upon the insane persons 
with whom they are associated. 

So, again, in the reform schools ani 
villages for delinquent children there is 
no equipment or machinery for segregat 
ing and training feeble-minded pupils 
and their presence complicates the man 
agement and interferes with the effi 
ciency of the institution. In one of 
Pennsylvania’s training schools for de- 
linquent girls—among the best in the 
whole country, it is safe to say—the 
feeble-minded pupils cannot keep up with 
the regular classes; they cannot hold 
their own in the scheme of self-govern- 
ment, a failure which means either con- 
stant and unjustifiable “demotion” or 
else a discrimination between them and 
other girls which could not fail to make 
an impression. With their arrested men- 
tality and childish point of view, they 
are a constant source of irritation to 
the normal girls. In short, just the 
same difficulties which beset parent and 
teacher in dealing with feeble-minded 
children in the community at large, face 
the superintendents of these smaller 
communities of normal but difficult chil- 
dren, who are obliged to fit defectives 
into their scheme of character recon- 
struction. 

Perhaps Pennsylvania may be fortun- 
ate in possessing her three state insti- 
tutions especially designed for this class 
of mental defectives. She certainly is 
fortunate in the fact that one of these 
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institutions ranks foremost of its kind in 
its progressive policy and efficient ad- 
ministration. A second. one was the 
pioneer in scientific study and training 
of feeble-minded children, and bears 
now an excellent |reputation through- 
out the country in the care of the higher 
grade types of defectives to which it 
limits its functions. 

In the management of the third insti- 
tution, however, there is obviously lack- 
ing a grasp of the modern conception 
of treatment and care of the feeble- 
minded. In this institution, the welfare 
of the patients has been subordinated 
to the principle of economy of admin- 
istration—an excellent principle in it- 
self, but not at such a cost. The effi- 
cient farm management of this institu- 
tion has developed, among other fea- 
tures, an admirable herd of fifty-six 
cows whose average daily output of 520 
quarts of milk is thus divided: forty. 
quarts of whole milk fed to calves; 
about fifty to sixty quarts distributed to 
employes of the institution and their 
families; twenty to twentyfive quarts de- 
voted to 650° patients, the rest being 


profitably diverted into cream and but- 


ter. While 'the patients are served 180 
to 200 quarts of skim milk daily, the 
butter record for May, 1914, was 1,247 
pounds.. Churning day brings welcome 
relief in the form of buttermilk. Well 
was it said by an observer that this in- 
stitution made “butter off the children’s 
ribs.” 


SIMILAR subordination of the pa- 
tients’ welfare is discernible in the 
kind of occupations provided, which con- 
tain many more elements of profit to 
the institution than of help to the 
patients. Only 27 per cent of the pa- 
tients were regularly employed at the 
time of a recent study of this institution. 
For all male workers who. show any 
capacity for productive work, the em- 
ployment is limited to outside labor. 
Thus few skilled artisans are trained— 
a fact testified to by great quantities of 
broken furniture found in the cellar, the 
mending of which would have offered 
splendid opportunities of education in a 
skilled trade. 

The teachers themselves. complain that 
they are not permitted to keep their 
pupils under instruction long enough to 
secure results. When once their labor 
is found lucrative in outdoor work, they 
are kept at it. In the assignment of em- 
ployment, the superintendent, not the 
\ physician, is in control. 

This is probably the logical result of 
the present policy of lay management 
with scientific and medical control only 
subordinate. As this institution is still 
unfinished, the expectation is that fur- 
ther development will be in a more scien- 
tific and accepted direction; and its 
success in economical administration 
should point a way to a practicable pro- 
vision for wider institutional care, with- 
out too great a drain on public resources. 


Such lay management, combined with 
adequate scientific medical control, ought 
to produce an ideal institution. 

A’ state official, of controlling influ- 
ence in directing the policy of care for 
the mental defectives in Pennsylvania, 
assured the writer with much feeling, 
that compulsory commitment of the 
feeble-minded was not only imprac- 
ticable but also unwise because, by shut- 
ting off the source of production of men- 
tal defectives, we should also be shut- 
ting off the supply of workers to do the 
drudgery of the world. When the writ- 
er, not quite certain of correctly grasp- 
ing his thought, asked him to repeat it, 


he did so, asking with plaintive insist- 


ence, “And who then would scrub our 
floors and dig our ditches?” 

Unless this official sanction of the 
propagation of the unfit is to remain the 
last word among us, there needs must 
be formulated a constructive program 
which can actually be applied to the 
present situation. 

In a large proportion of cases, insti- 
tutional life is a necessity, both for their 
own welfare and that of the public. 
The hundreds of defectives now knock- 
ing in vain at the doors of our over- 
crowded institutions, should be provided 
for at once by the Legislature now in 
session, through increased facilities in 
our existing institutions, and through 
the immediate development of the Vil- 
lage for Feeble-minded Women of 
Child-bearing Age established by the 
Legislature at its last session. 

For an economical and adequate de- 
velopment of this fundamental activity 
of the state, a sufficient appropriation 
for the new village is needed to make 
the initial work commensurate with fu- 
ture needs, and to make full use of 
the great natural resources of the site 
which has been granted. If plans are 
laid wisely, with an eye to future as 
well as to immediate needs, the village 
should in time become nearly self-sup- 
porting, thus adding to the tremendous 
saving in reformatory and penal meas- 
ures that will result from the safe-keep- 
ing of these child-minds in women’s 
bodies. 

Together with increased facilities for 
custodial care, must come revised com- 
mitment acts which will insure equality 
of both commitment and discharge of 
all patients, according to their needs. 
In one institution only—the eastern in- 
stitution at Spring City—are commit- 
ments and discharges made, under the 
law, by court order; as to adults, at 
least, other institutions are power- 
less to prevent discharge, however 
necessary custodial care may be. 
An extension of the act now applying 
only to Spring City, would go far to- 
ward accomplishing the necessary end. 

These are immediate and concrete 
needs. There are pre-requisite steps, 
however, by which the whole problem 
of feeble-mindedness should-be taken 


possible _ 
manner. 


up at the earliest 
in an exhaustive 
early mental test of _ school 
dren, those children needing 
watching may be set aside. 


chile 


below twelve years, 


be objects of careful supervision. 


With special guidance in Wee igt. | } 
and vigilant oversight in all their ac- }}. 


tivities and relations, these children 


might live out their lives in a normal en 


vironment. 


HE machinery for developing an | 
adequate program to control what | 

is not at all a hopeless situation al- | 
ready exists in the public schools. With- | 
out difficulty, special classes could be — 
established generally throughout the state | 
after examination, — 


for children who, 


prove to be mentally deficient. By mak- 


ing these classes available also for chil- — 
dren temporarily retarded through ill- | 
ness or other causes, the stigma attach, © 


ed to a “bone head” class would he 


avoided, 


But this special care should not cease © 


with school life. A permanent system 
of guardianship—through the parents, 
where advisable; through the commun- 


ity, in other instances—is wholly prac- | 
ticable and represents merely an exten- 


sion of the function of protection al- 
ready long assumed by the state over its 
physically or mentally helpless citizens. 
This system is already on a- working 
basis in England, having been establish- 
ed by the mental deficiency act of 1913, 
in accordance with the recommendatigns 


of the Royal Commission on the care — 


and control of the feeble-minded. 


Practical planning for these steps re-’ 
quires study and thought. 
ciples are clear, but the machinery of 
law and administration by which to ap- 
ply them, demands the thoughtful at- 
tention of especially qualified persons! 
For that reason, there is urgent need 
of a state board whose whole duty shall 
be the practical extension of the prin- 
ciples of control. 


Let us not throw up our hands and ~ 


cry “Extravagance!” Let us rather 
recall that crime-bill recorded in the 
first paragraph of this article. We can- 
not escape these facts: that, excluding 
those cases due to accident and disease 
in infancy, the feeble-minded strain ap- 
parently passes on from generation to 
generation in accordance with an inex- 
orable law of heredity; that the 
rate of increase among the feeble-mind- 
ed is at least twice as great as among 
normal people; that this arrested mental 
development is the cause of a large per- 
centage of what we call crime and delin- 
quency; and that by no means yet known 


can this defect be overcome or cured, or * 


a feeble mind be reconstructed: ‘into a 
normal one. 


le 
If their 
mental development ceases at a point. 
they should be 
registered as defectives and thereafter 


The prin- 


INDUSTRY 


PACIFIC COAST—By CHARLES H. FORSTER 


[race AND REJECTED OF MEN: HOBOES OF THE 


Our camp sheltered nearly one 
hundred men, young and old, wise 
and foolish, American, Irish, Slav and 
Greek, all varying very little in their 
philosophy of life. There were twenty 
other camps scattered along that par- 
ticular piece of construction work, the 
occupants of which had seen and suf- 
fered much. 
through storm and sunshine, perched 
like cliff birds on the precipitous sides 
of the canyons of one of the great riv- 
ers of the West. 

The memory of one night in the camp 
will never leave me, for no drama could 
have been better staged. The pelt of 
the rain, the roar of the river below us, 
and the shriek of the storm, made a 
fitting accompaniment to the conversa- 
tion of the men, with its undertone of 
bitterness and pessimism. Late into the 
night they discussed death. One of their 
number, a young Italian, had been killed 
that day by a falling rock. His mangled 
body rolled down the side of the canyon 
into the swollen river, and was washed 
away to the Pacific. The conceptions 
of death expressed that night were as 
hopeless as the death of the beast whose 
bones lie bleaching upon the lonely plain. 
_ I watched the men as they talked, and 
‘I thought of the churches—the well- 
lighted churches, built for beauty, 
warmth and comfort. I thought of the 
great organs and the choirs; of the peo- 
ple who gather in the pews, who are 

ntented, conventional, _.comfortable, 

nd far too often, care-shirking and 
visionless. 

On that stormy night I sat’ in the 

idst of what to most of us is a strange 
world, surrounded by some of that great 
unknown class of men, which numbers 
ore than two million. We find them 
‘in the far-away places: up in the Sier- 
ras and the Rockies, along the great 
rivers which flow through the unde- 
veloped portions of the West, on the 
desert and the plain; building, blasting, 
‘spanning, boring; making highways of 
trade by bands of steel and ways of 
‘water; redeeming dreary wastes; and 
striking the first notes in that great 
chorus of civilization which banishes the 
‘silence of the wilderness places. 
This is their part in the world’s de- 
‘velopment, yet they are an uncared-for 
and unknown class. I honor them and 
cnow their worth, and I think I under- 
stand them. I have been with them in 
the hour of tragedy and death. I have 
said a prayer over a comrade as we 
lowered his body into a lonely grave. 
I have packed my blankets with them 
»ver the mountains and from their own 
dips I have gained a knowledge of their 
ives, I realize too well their faults and 


They toiled long hours © 


AS pastor of a church in nor- 
thern California, the author 
of this article was thrown into 


close contact with the biggest labor 
and social problem of the Pacific 
Coast—that of the migratory sea- 
sonal laborer.—Enprror. 


vices, but because of the hardness of 
their lot, I look upon these with a char- 
ity born of a brotherly understanding. 

Off in the isolated camp, the restraints 
of an established community are un- 
known to them. They wander from 
camp to camp, from city to city, and 
from state to state. They can be good 
or bad, for the world takes little interest 
in the way they conduct themselves. 
They are untouched by the influences of 
patriotism and civic responsibility. 

They seldom vote, although many of 
them are citizens. Those who are not 
citizens find it difficult to become such, 
because of the technicalities in our im- 
migration laws. They cannot live long 
enough in one place, and they therefore 
find it almost impossible to fulfill the 
conditions demanded in order to secure 
the final papers of citizenship. In nine 
cases out of ten, it is impossible for 
them to register or get to the polls. 

They are bachelors because they have 
to be, and they would not know how to 
act in a decent home, or in the society 
of decent women. How can they think 
of married life, when, for weeks, they 
pack their blankets along the dusty high- 
ways of the West in search for work? 

We force immorality upon them. 
They are strong men, with men’s natural 
aptitudes, and if they cannot live in a 
normal way, why ostracize them and 
criticize them for an immorality forced 
upon them by our social system? They 
suffer enough for their sins, God knows. 
If they cannot unlock the gate of 
the world on its upper side, we cannot 
blame them for entering it from its 
underside. The only part of the world 
that recognizes their existence is the 
underworld. It caters to their passions 
and to their hunger for excitement and 
diversion. It is one of the enemies of 
their welfare; and in their more sober 
moments the men realize it. 

To lead this class of men along a new 
trail, and to harness their energies as a 
useful force in our national life, should 
concern all people who are interested in 
the world’s welfare. Up to the present 
time the needs of these men. have been 
quite unrecognized, except in-ai few in- 
stances, when feeble, pitiable, and mis- 
guided efforts were made to help them 


by social and charitable workers, who 
proved their ignorance by the methods 
they employed. 

In any effort to help them, certain 
problems should be studied and actively 
dealt with, among the chief of which 
are: first, the employer and the employ- 
ment office; second, the camp life of the 
men; third, the city life of the men. 
Then, too, it is important that the views 
of the men should be sympathetically 
understood, because our conventional! 
conceptions of religion and society form 
a gulf between us and them. 

The employment office is one of the 
worst factors in the situation. It is very 
often in league with the bosses at the 
camps, and it divides with them its prof- 
its. It gathers together a body of men 
and sends them to some particular piece 
of construction work. For each man it 
receives a commission, a part of which 
it gives to the boss of the camp to which 
the men are sent. In return for this 
he soon dismisses them, or he makes 
life so hard that they are forced to leave. 
The employment office must then fur- 
nish» more men and receive again the 
usual commissions. 


A drastic investigation of employment 
offices and the establishment of free em- 
ployment bureaus are needed. These 
bureaus should co-operate with the great 
companies, and should demand decent 
living conditions in the camps to which 
the men are sent. At the present time, 
living conditions are abominable, especi- 
ally in hot weather and during the severe 
storms of winter. I have myself lived in 
camps where conditions were positively 
unendurable, and I feel sure that a de- 
mand for decent living conditions, if 
properly presented, would be «favorably 
considered by the great construction. and 
lumber companies. They could be shown 
that by meeting such a demand they are 
furthering their own interests. In the 
most out-of-the-way places, at a little 
extra expense, and even at the same 
expense if expert advice were sought, 
the camps could be made _ home-like, 
even so that the men could have their 
families with them. 

It is very essential that the city life 
of these men be studied and efforts made 
to give them a chance to live a sane 
life when the storms of the winter have 
made unemployment an _ unfortunate 
necessity. We find thousands of men in 
the cities at such seasons, and they find 
their way to the cheap hotel, the saloon 
and the brothel. This is the only trail 
many of them know, and they follow it. 
They could have enough to support 
themselves until work opened. up again. 
if they desired to save and if they lived 
a normal life during the dull season. 

The establishment of institutions after 
the fashion of the club houses which 
many of the railroads. have built for 
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their employes would go far toward 
solving the city side of the problem. 

Efforts along this line have been made 
in a few eastern cities and have been 
eminently successful, but in the West, 
where such institutions are most needed, 
we find nothing of the kind. A more 
sympathetic and thorough understanding 
of the men would suggest many improve- 
ments in the institutions already estab- 
lished to meet their needs. 

The task of dealing with this prob- 
lem is so many-sided that I have merely 
suggested that there is a problem. In 
order to bring you into intimate touch 
with the men about whom I have been 
writing I will introduce you to Harry 
Long. I have chosen him from among 
the many men of his class I have known 
because he is a common type. In his 
letters to me he has expressed, better 
than I could, the views of thousands 
of men who, like him, have lived and 
labored and suffered. I will quote a 
part of his letter: 

“Dear Comrade and Brother: Your 
kind letter put new hope into me. It 
inspired me. I am writing to you some 
things about the men who have suf- 
fered because of our present social and 
economic conditions. JI want you to 
read what I have to say. 

“You have a bit of sympathy for an 
outcast brother. After a man is once 
down and out, bruised, fallen, broken 
in body and spirit, itis very difficult to 
raise him up again. A pound of pre- 
vention is worth tons of cures. Com- 
rade, we are human. We have spirits, 
souls, even as you have. Our natures 
do not differ so much from yours. 

“There is something wrong with the 
social, industrial and economic systems 
of this Christian nation, and you don't 
have to be a professor of political 
economy to see it. We who suffer 
through the system know that there is 
something wrong with it by reason of 
our sufferings. In the midst of plenty 
we are poor. We have barely enough 
rags to cover our shivering bodies. We 
are poorer, sadder, daily. It cannot go 
on forever. We are ready to die fight- 
ing to live a life that is a life rather 
than to submit to a:life that is worse 
than death. I know my class. The air 
is getting thick. It is getting oppres- 
sive with the lowering clouds of the on- 
coming revolution. The storm will 
burst in the twentieth century. 

“The spirit of this commercial age 
does not increase the well-being of the 
common man, but it has brought on a 
condition of things that would bring a 
blush of shame upon the cheeks of bar- 
barians. Our great nation has aban- 
doned the ideals of the Great Teacher 
for ideals that are better suited to its 
commercialism. These are not plati- 
tudes. They are facts under which we 
suffer daily. 

“Tf you preachers are indifferent what 
can we expect? With the exception of 
a few noble souls the minister has been 
blind to our needs. It is no wonder that 
the church is losing ground and that 
Christianity is dying. We see the Great 
Teacher as our comrade and brother, 
but the church that names his name has 
nothing for us. I am in despair. I am 
becoming a pessimist. Are there many 


like mer Yes, comrade, thousands! 
Yours for the revolution! 


“Harry Lone.” 


It is extremely difficult for the ordi- 
nary, respectable, conventional type of 
individual to understand this class of 
men, and that is why I am writing about 
them. I know that some things I have 
said may call forth the criticism of many 


people who live respectably in houses, 


and pay for pews in churches. 


To such people I would say: You 


CC INANCIAL INDEPENDENCE”—THE KANSAS ANTI- 
COERCION DECISION—By EDWIN WITTE 


THE PROPERTYLESS laborer, 


alone and unaided, cannot bargain on — 


terms of equality with the propertied em- 
ployer. The laborer has only his labor to 
sell; and he must sell immediately. Nec- 
essity will not permit him to wait until 
he can get the best bargain. Hence the 
state forbids work under conditions 
which are detrimental to “health, safety, 
morals, or the general welfare.” For 
the same reason it has permitted labor- 
ers to combine. Collective action off- 
sets some of the adtaS ec of superior 
resources. 

As early as 1898 the Supreme Court 
of the United States recognized that 
inequality in bargaining power is a justi- 
fication for labor legislation. In Holden 
vs. Hardy (169 U. S. 366 at 397), it 
said, in sustaining the Utah eight-hour 
law for miners: 

“The legislature has also recognized 
the fact ‘that the proprietors 
of these establishments and their op- 
eratives do not stand upon an equality. 

The latter are often induced 
by the fear of discharge, to conform 
to regulations which their judgment, 
fairly exercised, would pronounce to be 
detrimental to their health or strength. 
In other words, the proprietors lay down 
the rules and the laborers are practically 
constrained to obey them. In such cases 


self-interest is often an unsafe guide. 


and the legislature may properly impose 
its authority.” 

On January 25, 1915, the Supreme 
Court repudiated this doctrine in the 
case of Coppage vs. Kansas. Coppage, 
a superintendent of the Frisco Line, 
threatened one Hedges with discharge 
unless he signed an agreement to give 
up his membership in the switchmen’s 
union. A law of Kansas made this 
threat a misdemeanor. The United 
States Supreme Court, in an opinion de- 
livered by Justice Pitney, held that the 
Kansas statute was unconstitutional un- 
der the fourteenth amendment. Justices 
Holmes, Day, and Hughes dissented. 

The majority took the position that 
the Kansas statute has no “reference to 
health, safety, morals, or the public wel- 
fare, beyond the supposed desirability 
of leveling inequalities of fortune by 
depriving one who has property of some 
part of what is characterized as his 
‘financial independence.” “Financial 
independence” involves the right to make 
contracts at the most favorable terms. 
To the employer it means getting the 
full benefits of his advantages in bar- 
gaining. 

With “financial 


this independence” 


The Survey, March 20, 1915 


owe a debt of gratitude to these men of 
whom I write. In many respects you 
are people of smaller caliber than they 
are, yet to them the door of your realm 
is locked. They have built the roads 
over which you drive your motor cars. 
They have made the grades and laid the 
rails over which you fly in luxurious’ 
Pullman coaches. . They have made 
possible the investment of your capital. 
You owe them, but you have not paid 
your debts. They have a right to the. 
things that make for a normal life. 


theState. may not interfere. The cou 


Said: 


“As to the interest of the employed 
it is said by the Kansas Supreme Court) 
to be a matter of common knowledge 
that ‘employes, as a rule are not finan-| 
cially able to be as independent in mak- 
ing contracts for the sale of their labor | 
as are employers in making a contract 
for the purchase thereof.’ No doubt, 
wherever the right of private property 
exists, there must be and will be in- 
equalities of fortune; and thus it natur-’ 
ally happens that parties negotiating 
about a contract are not equally un- 
hampered by circumstances. . . 4 
And, since it is self-evident that, un-- 
less all things are held in common, some 
persons must have more property th 
others, it is, from the nature of things. 
impossible to uphold freedom of contract 
and the right of private property, with- 
out, at the same time, realizing as legi- 
timate those inequalities of fortune th 
are the necessary result of the exercise 
of those rights. 

“But the fourteenth amendment, 1 
declaring that a state shall not ‘depri 
any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,’ gives t 
each of these an equal sanction; it rec-_ 
ognizes ‘liberty’ and ‘property’ as | 
existent human rights, and debars stat ih 
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from an unwarranted interference wi 
either. 


“And, since a state may not . 
them down directly, it is clear that it. 
may not do so indirectly, as by declar. 
ing in effect that the public good re- 
quired the removal of these inequalities. 
that are but the normal and inevitabl 
result of their exercise, and then invok 
ing the police power to remove the in 
equalities, without other object in view. 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
validates not only the anti-coercio: 
law of Kansas, but similar statutes 
of twenty other states as well. This. 
however, is its least menacing aspect 
Already in the Adair case (28 Sup. Ct. 
277) it was established that employe 
may discharge workmen because of 
ion membership. The Coppage c 
goes but little further, in holding t 
employes may be required to sign an 
agreement that they will not belong 
a labor union. In actual practice 
existing anti-coercion laws have been 
worthless. The real menace of t 
Coppage decision lies in the reasoni 
employed by the majority,—in the doc 
trine of “financial independence.” 

How very different is this doctrin 


| 
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irom that of Holden vs. Hardy. There 
the “financial independence” of the em- 
ployer was held to be a justification 
tor the interference of the state. Here 
“financial independence” is represented 
as being guaranteed by the Constitution. 

This decision does not mean the end 
of all social legislation. Even the ma- 
jority concedes that “financial independ- 
ence is not independence of law.” When 
“financial independence” conflicts with 
“health, safety, morals, or the public 


welfare,” it may be restricted. 


Most of the labor laws upon the stat- 


ute books can be sustained, because they 
have relation to health, safety, or mor- 
als. The Coppage decision, however, is 
likely to prove a great obstacle to the 
enactment of laws to favor labor 
unions. It negatives one of the chief ar- 
guments for labor legislation. It can- 
not fail to increase “industrial unrest.” 
The threat to discharge is not “coer- 
cion,” although the threat to quit work 
or to withdraw patronage may be “coer- 
cion.” The shop which the union closes 
to the non-unionist has often been held 
unlawful; but the shop which the em- 


ployer closes to the union workman is 
now held to have the protection of the 
Constitution. 

Is the doctrine of “financial independ- 
ence” sound? Our Constitution _ is 
founded upon private property and free 
contract, but does it follow that because 
we do not have equality of property we 
may not strive for equality of bargain- 
ing power? Does the fourteenth amend- 
ment mean that he who has may exact 
every possible advantage from him who 
needs? These are questions for the peo- 
ple to answer. 


QUESTION 1.—Give a description 
of the profit-sharing plan of the Ford 
Motor Company, and then state the pur- 
poses aimed at in establishing a profit 
sharing plan; its results on efficiency of 
men, its results on the character and 
steadiness of men, tts results as regards 
citizenship and general interest im the 
advance of the community. 


Every man working for the Ford Mo- 
tor Company is first entitled to his just 
wages as such, depending upon eff- 
ciency and responsibility, which wages 
are about 15 per cent above the usual 
market wage for the service in ques- 
tion, and then everyone who is eligible, 
is entitled to a certain profit. The mini- 
mum daily income under the plan, wages 
plus profit, is $5. The hourly profit- 
sharing rate, added to wages, is based 
on the wage rate, and so arranged or 
graduated as to give those receiving 
the lowest hourly rate the largest pro- 
portion of profits. 

For example, a man receiving 34 cents 
an hour has a profit rate of 28% cents 
an hour in addition and a total daily in- 
come of $5, whereas men receiving 54 
cents an hour wages, have a profit-shar- 
ing rate of 21 cents an hour, with a 
total daily income of $6. The working- 
day is eight hours instead of nine as 
before; the week, forty-eight hours. 

Wages and profits are paid every two 
weeks in currency. 

Those qualified for participation in 
profits are of three classes: 


(1) Married men living with and tak- 
ing good care of their families. 

(2) Single men over twenty-two 
years of age who are of proven, thrifty 
habits. 

_ (3) Young men under twenty-two 
years of age, and women the sole sup- 
port of some next of kin. 


The person must be in the employ- 
ment of the company six months before 
he can participate in profits, which rule 
serves to deter men from leaving other 
steady jobs. 

A record of facts is made in the case 
of each individual and every employe 
qualifying under the above, able to use 
the money constructively, for the good 
of self, dependents and the community 
in general, is awarded a share accord- 
ing to schedule. ; : 

ages are paid according to skill, and 
skill subdivided into degrees of skill. 
The company has but eight rates of pay 
operative in the shop or on its hourly 
wage pay-roll. A separate rate of wage 
applies to each skill rating. An employe 


Paying $5 a Day 
A Year's Experience 


Answers to Questions of the U. S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations 


By HENRY FORD 


may know the reward of his increased 
efficiency and development and of all the 
possibilities and probabilities for ad- 
vancement with the company at the 
times of entering its employ. 


The company maintains a corps of 
forty men, good judges of human na- 
ture, who explain opportunity, teach 
American ways and customs, English 
language, duties of citizenship; who 
counsel and help the unsophisticated em- 
ployes to obtain and maintain comfort- 
able, congenial, and sanitary living con- 
ditions and who also exercise the nec- 
essary vigilance to prevent, as far as 
possible, human frailty from falling into 
habits or practice detrimental to sub- 
stantial progress in life. The whole 
effort of this corps is to point men to 
life and make them discontented with a 
mere living. 

You ask our purpose in establishing 
this plan. Our first purpose was sub- 
stantial justice to our co-workers with- 
out whom we could have accomplished 
nothing. We had had great success, and 
in fact we desired no greater success 
from a mere financial point of view. 
For a long period we had been contem- 
plating some plan, but every one sug- 
gested seemed fraught with objections. 
We finally decided to go forward with 
this one and feel our way along to a 
position of substantial justice. We do 
not regard it as in any sense a gift or 
a charity, but only due reward for ser- 
vice, 

Prior to the inauguration of the Ford 
Motor Company’s profit-sharing plan, 
the company was entirely satisfied with 
the individual and collective output and 
efficiency of its men. There was no 
thought of betterment in this direction, 
no measure of economic benefit made in 
anticipation, no desire for publicity or 
other gain to the company incorporated 
into the plan or considered with refer- 
ence to it. 


The object was simply to better the 
financial and moral status of the men. 
No. man is influenced to change his 
mode of living, his habits or character 


in order to qualify under the profit-shar- 
ing plan if he does not willingly so 
elect. 

Whereas at the start, 60 per cent of 
the men were receiving a share of the 
profits, six months later 75 per cent of 
the men were enrolled as participants: 
and at the end of the first year, 87% 
per cent of the entire force were par- 
ticipating, representing practically all of 
the men past twenty-two years of age 
with very few exceptions. 

The increased efficiency of the men 
under the plan has been from 15 to 20 
per cent with reference to work pro- 
duced, which is further emphasized 
when you consider that the improve- 
ment was made in an eight-hour day 
versus the comparison in a nine-hour 
day. 

Daily absentees from work have de- 
creased from a total equivalent to 10 
per cent of the working force, under 
old conditions, to 3/10 of 1 per’ cent 
under the profit-sharing plan. 

The number of men leaving the em- 
ploy of the company since the profit- 
sharing plan started, in comparison 
with the year previous is shown below: 


pIS- QUIT- 5-Day 

CHARGED TING MEN 

March, 1913... 1,276 870 ~=—- 5,156 
March, 1914... 166 ES 166 


Five-day men are the “floaters,” so 
called, who leave without explanation or 
notice. 

Fear and worry in the struggle for 
livelihood to properly provide for home 
and dependents with the dread of what 
might happen if the job is lost have 
practically been eliminated. No man is 
discharged from the service of the com- 
pany until he has been proven utterly 
unfit from every standpoint. If he fails 
to make good in one department, the 
foreman of that department sends him 
to the clearing house, and he is given 
repeated trials, if necessary until he 
makes good, or it is proven that he does 
not want to succeed. A recent ruling 
of the company requires the approval 
of one of four men before the man 
can be finally dismissed. Of the four. 
two are respectively the president and 
the vice president of the company. 

Bank accounts show an increase dur- 
ing the first six months of 130 per cent. 
Life insurance carried 86 per cent. 
Value of homes owned outright, 87 per 
cent. Value of lots owned outright 86 
per cent. This remarkable showing re- 
fers only to such employes as are on 
the profit-sharing basis. 
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Careful medical survey reveals a sub- 
stantial improvement in physical attri- 
butes. Upwards of 200 men have been 
influenced and helped to obtain citizen- 
ship in the United States. — 

A carefully prepared map of the city 
shows that 8,000 families have changed 
their place of residence since the plan 
was started, and a study of the dis- 
tricts into which they have moved, and 
from which they came shows that the 
migration has been from poor and 
squalid to healthy, sanitary quarters, 
with environment conducive to health, 
happiness and comfort. 

Results on character and steadiness 
of men may perhaps be best measured 
and more thoroughly understood by 
agencies outside the company. 

Police justices say whereas Ford em- 
ployes recognized by their badges, were 
almost daily seen in the prisoners’ dock, 
up to a year ago, since January, 1914, 
they have been noticeably absent and are 
rarely among the unfortunates brought 
to justice. 

From one of the largest Polish Catho- 
lic parishes in the city, the father 
writes: 


“The, work of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has been of tremendous benefit to 
my people. Heavy drinking is charac- 
teristic of the Poles I know. Your work, 
however, has resulted in sobriety now 
being the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in my parish.” 


The company has organized a school 
wherein the non-English-speaking are 
taught the rudiments of the English 
language, to speak, to read, and to write 
it. At start, teachers were employed 
who had made school work their voca- 
tion. 

After about three months’ operation, 
the school grew from about 200 mem- 
bers to approximately 1,100, and the 
paid teachers were replaced by volun- 
teers from the Ford Motor Company, 
some of whom had had experience in 
school work, but the most of them are 
foremen, sub-foremen, and men from 
the. rank, and are simply enthusiastic 
individuals eager to help along a. good 
work and better the condition of their 
brother men, both as an expression of 
gratitude for what their employer has 
done for them and to seize an opportun- 
ity for self-enlargement which the work 
offered. 


QUESTION 2—What reasons did 


the Ford Company have for assuming, 


so large a measure of responsibility, not 
only for the labor conditions in: their 
plants, but also for the social and moral 
surroundings of their employes? 

The knowledge that market rates of 
wages were not sufficient for men to 
properly care for self and dependents 
and. that the environment in which its 
employes; were thus made to live, gave 
tise to mental anxiety and a physical 
condition that made it utterly impos- 
sible for the human agency to deliver 
all of the effort that it was capable of 
in fulfilling the best and larger func- 
tions for which it was designed at work, 
at home, and in the community. 


The company also had the courage: 
to séize an’ opportunity for breaking! 
away-from old-time habits and customs, 
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that were possibly applicable to other 
periods. The institutions of a new or- 
der, treating men like men in man fash- 
ion has brought out much of human sal- 
vage and proven that barriers between 
employers and employes thought to ex- 
ist and often do exist, can be largely 
removed. 

A large proportion of our employes 
were foreign born, many of them recent 
arrivals not used to American habits 
and surroundings. Very few, if any, 
resented our guiding them into better 
conditions, into, habits of thrift, saving, 
sobriety and improved moral and so- 
cial conditions. No coercion is laid upon 
any employe, but if he is not living a 
sober life, or is neglecting his duties 
as a father or husband, and he per- 
sists in such course, he cannot be an as- 
sociate in our business. 


QUESTION 3.—What has expert- 
ence shown regarding the extent to 
which the character and social condi- 
tions of employes are the result of the 
conditions under which they are em- 
ployed, including wages, hours of labor, 
general physical surroundings, and treat- 
ment by officials, superintendents and 
foremen? 

No man can bring up a family and 
hope to own a home .on the ordinary 
rates of wages. 

I do not think that any man can do 
good work mentally and physically for 
more than eight hours a day. 

In my judgment the other factors are 
not so very important. 


QUESTION 4.—Is it desirable for a 
corporation to assume so large a meas- 
ure of control of employes as the Ford 
Company has done? 

We do not undertake to say what cor- 
porations should do in: general, but if 
employers of labor,—we mean the men 
themselves at the head of these enter- 
prises,—have a genuine, sincere and 
active interest in the improvement of 
the conditions of labor and the heart- 
felt personal interest in the welfare of 
their employes, no conditions that are 
irksome or distasteful will be laid upon 
the men. 

Theoretically, some persons may ar- 
gue that we have no right to inquire 
how a man lives at home, so long as he 
does his work at the factory; but we 
are talking of conditions, not of theo- 
ries. Our experience leads us to con- 
clude, beyond doubt, that the interest 
taken in employes as to their individual 


‘welfare is most desirable from every 


standpoint, not only of that. of the em- 
ploye and his family, but of the busi- 
ness itself, 

The ever-increasing interest develop- 
ed in our plan by other employers of 
labor and the individual expressions of 
the men themselves, which we have 
taken great pains to learn from disin- 
terested sources, further prove the cor- 
rectness of our views. - 


QUESTION 5—To what extent 
would it be desirable, in addition to giv- 
ing employes a share of the profits in 
a corporation, to give them also an in- 
sight into the operations of the com- 
pany and a voice in the determination 
of working conditions? 

If by this question is meant a voice 
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in determining the policies of the com- 
pany in working out its success, we say: 
No man wants to .be burdened with 


the care and responsibility of deciding 


things. : 

Great freedom of speech and ex- 
pression of ideas exist in our work, and 
a great many valuable suggestions are 
gained thereby. Individually or collect- 
ively, men may raise their voices with 
suggestions, and they are always heard. 

If, on the other hand, what is meant 
is a voice in fixing the personal physi- 
cal surroundings of the employes, we 
should say most decidedly, the employes 
should have a voice, and their opinions 
and wishes should be consulted. 

So far as the Ford Motor Company's 
actual.-experience is concerned, these 
surroundings have been as judged by 
modern and existing standards, so idea! 
in character that there have never been 
any complaints from the employes, and 
we believe entire satisfaction has been 
the rule. 


QUESTION 6—As a result of your 
observations and experience, what is 
considered to be the effect of the growth 
of large corporations and the centraliz- 
ing of their control on the condition of 
labor in the United States? 

Any manufacturing institution that is 
successfully making a single product, 
should increase the business and _ its 
plant, and make more work to employ 
more men. 

We cannot expect a man to give us 
his best efforts when he is in debt and 
has not enough to keep his family on. 

If corporations are overcapitalized, 
they must necessarily oppress labor to 
make a showing. But if they grow from 
small beginning, naturally, and stick to 
one legitimate product, balanced condi- 
tions are bound to follow. 

The sooner men can be taught that 
labor is just as much of an asset, and 
more, than machinery and buildings, the 
sooner labor will be properly recognized. 

In my judgment, mere bigness is no 
objection if corporations are not over- 
capitalized, 


QUESTION 7.—What is your atti- 


tude towards the accumulation and per-~ 


petuation of large fortunes? , 

We believe it is better, wiser, and 
more just to make many men comfort- 
able than to make a few very rich. 


QUESTION 8—As a result of your 


observations and experience, do you 


consider that private philanthropies cai 
deal adequately or effectively with so- 
cial condition? 

They may, and probably do, do some 
good. Of course, they are not adequate. 
But my idea is justice, not charity. | 
have very little use for charities or phil- 
anthropies as such. My idea is, aid men 
to help themselves. Nearly all are will- 
ing to work for adequate reward. We 


have all kinds of cripples in our employ. - 


and they are making good. We 
have a great many who have been in 
prison and who are outcasts from so- 
ciety. Everyone of them is making « 
good showing and is gaining in self- 
respect and strength of character. 
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REVIEW AND A FORECAST OF TUBERCULOSIS 
WORK IN NEW YORK STATE 


_ Two INTERESTING PAPERS from 

a recent conference of charities and cor- 

rection in Syracuse, suggest comparison. 

‘One is backward-looking, and one turns 

a look into.the future, both dealing with 

the campaign against tuberculosis in 

New York state. 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
‘Charities Aid Association, reviewed the 
seven years’ work of the committee on 
tuberculosis and showed results which 
are more than gratifying—which are 
amazingly good. Many of them cannot 
be demonstrated by actual figures; but 
whenever that is. possible, Mr. Folks 
‘gives the figures and lets them speak 
‘tor themselves. 

During these seven years, there has 
heen only one year in which at least 
‘one bill has not been presented to the 
legislature; often five or six. Not one 
‘of these has failed to become law, 
while no bill opposed by the committee 
thas reached the statute books. 

As a result largely of what was dem- 
onstrated at the International Tuber- 
‘culosis Congress in 1908, hospital care 
for advanced cases that cannot be con- 
trolled, came to be one of the chief ob- 
jects for which the committee found it 
must work. This was easier at first than 
it is now, since the taxes of counties 
f have had to be raised for so many other 
purposes. 2 

Nevertheless, the number of county 

hospitals and sanatoria has been raised 
from eight with 551 beds in. 1907, to 
“twenty-nine with 2,262 beds in 1914, and 
fourteen more are definitely authorized 
‘and assured. These. are designed es- 
pecially for the protection of the com- 
‘munity against the advanced and dan- 
-gerously tuberculous. 
Trained visiting nurses have proved 
‘to be almost more valuable than any 
other factor in discovering cases of tu- 
berculosis and bringing the resources of 
‘the community to bear upon them. 
‘Starting with two nurses in 1907, the 
“state now has sixty-six devoted to this 
-work alone. Mr. Folks believes that 
“next to the provision of hospitals, this 
‘is ‘the most important result gained. 
“Most of the nurses are employed by 
“municipalities or counties. 
._ It was found absolutely necessary to 
provide special relief for the families 
‘of tuberculous bread-winners. . Where 
in 1907 there were only two cities pro- 
viding such relief, there are now forty- 
one. : be” 

Results not to be estimated in figures, 
ut even more important, are seen in the 
rowing enlightenment and interest of 

people at large, the breaking-down of 
he wall ‘of “uninformed indifference’ 
which the friends of the movement en- 
untered seven years ago. It is inter- 


esting to note that the greatest help in 
this campaign came, not from the learned 
professions, but from three bodies whose 
knowledge of life is more practical than 
theoretical,—the state grange, the labor 
unions, and the women’s clubs. 


The work of this committee, unparal- 
leled in this country as a state move- 
ment, was made possible by a grant 
from the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Hermann Biggs, state health com- 
missioner, followed Mr. Folks with a 
survey of the needs for the future, of 
lines which should be followed during 
the coming seven years. 

He set himself first to inquire how 
far, if at all, the methods of the past 
years had been at fault. These methods 
have been called in question chiefly with 
regard to the segregation of advanced 
and uncontrollable cases, for a new 
theory has come up which is gaining 
ground, especially in England, that it is 


not necessary or even desirable to re- : 


move such people. from the community. 
According to this view, the open con- 
sumptive is not to be regarded a danger; 
for it is only by repeated small doses of 
tubercle bacilli that immunity is acquired. 
This immunity increases continually in 
civilized countries and the falling death 
rate from tuberculosis is but an expres- 
sion of this increase. Indeed this theory 
regards it as conceivable that if the 
sources of infection were removed the 
race might lose its immunity and become 
again as susceptible as are savages. 


From this view Dr. Biggs dissents com- 
pletely. Studies among the poor have 


shown that where there are advanced 
cases of tuberculosis who are careless 
in their habits, the proportion of in- 
fections in the family is very high, may 
even include every member; whereas 
if care be taken, all may escape. The 
protection afforded by immunity is only 
relative, never absolute. Experiments 
on animals as well as actual experience 
with human beings show that if doses 
of infective material are repeated often 
enough, the immunity breaks down. 


Looking over the history of the last 
seven years to see where the emphasis 
should be laid in the future, Dr. Biggs 
finds that the greatest need is early 
diagnosis of the disease. It should ‘be 
detected and efforts against it begun 
while it is still in the curable stage, and 
before others have been injured. As it 
is, we usually discover the case only 
after the victim is past curing and must 
be cared for till the end of his life. 


The economic waste of such a method 
is enormous. Dr. Biggs- speaks of a 
man now in Riverside Hospital, New 
York, who has been there for seven 
years at'a cost of $700 a year, and is 
now not quite so well as when he went 
in. He can never be returned ‘to self- 
support. 


Another great need which Dr. Biggs 
indicated, is after-care for arrested 
cases. Early cases sent to sanatoria do 
well; but when they are discharged, 
they go back to the same home and 
often the same work as before, and a 
relapse, more serious than the original 
disease, is almost inevitable. Dr. Biggs 
is eager for labor colonies, believing 
that most of these people could be self- 
supporting if they could continue to 


Courtesy Spirit of Missions 


In St. Luke’s Hospital 
Garden, Tokyo 


'T’ O extend dispensary work among the poor of Tokyo, to provide adequate hos- 
pital facilities for travelers and foreign residents, and to establish a center of sci- 
entific research in Oriental diseases, is.the purpose of the endowment now being 


raised for St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 


The hospital, established as a mission 


dispensary, offers within its limited capacity of 25 beds, some of the best medical 


service in the Orient. The Japanese council, headed by Premier Okuma, has already 


raised over 100,000 yen—nearly $50,000. 
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sleep out of doors and have healthful 
work. 

Finally, Dr. Biggs considers that there 
is a missing link, in the lack of super- 
vision of the family from which the 
tuberculous person came. Here un- 
doubtedly other cases would be dis- 
covered by a careful search, especially 
among the children; and for them some 
place must be provided, like the preven- 
torium. The alternative is simply to 
wait till one of them develops active 
tuberculosis; then to remove that one, 
and wait for the next,—a futile and ex- 
travagant procedure. 


LOCKS OF SHEEP AS TICK DE- 
STROYERS 


Ir HAS TAKEN years of experi- 
mental research, and incidentally the 
life of one investigator, to establish the 
fact that Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
is a definite disease, prevailing in certain 
well-marked areas of the western states 
and carried and transmitted by the wood 
tick. A recent report of the Public 
Health Service adds further informa- 
tion concerning this disease. 

Nine Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states have in certain definitely 
outlined localities infected wood ticks, 
which are capable of giving spotted 
fever to human beings by their bite. 
Fortunately, the wood tick remains close 
to the place where it is hatched, as the 
animals to which it attaches itself are 
not great travelers. There is, however, 
danger that animals harboring infected 
ticks may be shipped by rail, and in all 
probability the disease will appear in 
unexpected localities where nobody is 
familiar with it, and will remain un- 
recognized till it has spread and a new 
focus has been established. 

The most valuable part of the report 
is that which tells of the experiments in 
tick eradication through sheep grazing. 
Sheep crop so closely that they destroy 
good tick country by removing all under- 
growth. They also make life impossible 
for other animals, among which are 
hosts for the tick. Sheep themselves 
are not good hosts, since the ticks are 
usually caught and tangled up in the 
wool and destroyed. 

Experiments were made last summer 
with two flocks of sheep numbering 
altogether 1,500, which were allowed 
to graze from April to July in tick 
country, then dipped and sent home. A 
search for dead and live ticks showed 
that over 25,000 adult ticks has been 
destroyed by the 1,500 sheep. This is 
a method of ridding a locality of ticks 
at once rapid, practical, and economical. 


EADERSHIP, NOT COERCION, IN 
| PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


THE FIRST REPORT has appeared 
from the Public Health Council created 
about a year ago as a part of the New 
York state Department of Health. Its 
keynote is the new idea in public health 
work, that of leadership and co-opera- 
tion, not merely coercion. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the council’s work thus far, is the new 
sanitary code, several chapters of which 
it has this year prepared. “In the fram- 
ing of this sanitary code,” says the re- 
port, “the council steadily aimed to se- 


cure to the citizens of the state all the 
advantages which science and experience 
have offered, especially during the last 
quarter of a century, in the prevention 
of disease and in the promotion of com- 
mon welfare, with the least possible in- 
terference with the business, comfort 
and convenience of the people con- 
cerned.” 

The council has endeavored to replace 
the technical terms of the earlier regu- 
lations by terms which are comprehensi- 
ble to the citizens for whose use and 
guidance the code is framed. The im- 
portance of a state code to supplement 
local codes was recognized by practic- 
ally every health officer in the state. 

Heretofore, the duty of enacting sani- 
tary regulations had been laid upon the 
1,438 local departments throughout the 
state. The result was 1,438 varieties of 
health regulation. It seemed obvious, 
however, that there could not be so many 
right methods of preventing disease and 
controlling epidemics, of farm sanita- 
tion, and of preserving and protecting 
food supplies. Germs recognize no 
geography. Epidemics are not controll- 
ed by either city boundary or Chinese 
wall. 

Besides the uniformity of method made 
possible by the State Code there is, of 
course, the further advantage that 
legislative powers in the enactment of 
sanitary regulations are conferred on 
one body instead of 1,400 and more. 
Upon the local health officers and upon 
the state commissioner of health, will 
remain the responsibility of administer- 
ing the code. Also, local departments 
are, at liberty to enact such regulations 
as peculiar conditions seem to demand, 
providing that such local rulings do not 
conflict with the spirit of the state code. 

The seven chapters thus far written 
concern first, definitions and general 
provisions. The second chapter is en- 
titled Communicable Disease. In this 
chapter the regulations are especially 
strict for inspection of and precautions 
with those entrusted with the handling 
of food. The code centers attention on 
the care of waste material from sick 
people and others who frequently har- 
bor disease germs, and on proper modes 
of simple cleanliness which protect the 
well and make quarantine and elaborate 
and expensive disinfection largely un- 
necessary. It abandons many sanitary 
proceedings formerly held essential. 

Chapter three, concerning the produc- 
tion and handling of milk and cream, 
indicates the range of information that 
will be required of an applicant before 
a diary permit is granted. Inspection 
will be stricter. Standards of milk and 
cream are explicitly stated. 

Yet, with all the strictness, “it was 
the sense of the council,” says its re- 
port, “that to obtain the best results in 
the production and handling of milk, dis- 
cretion, tact and good judgment should 
be exercised, especially in the beginning, 
by the health officer in scoring dairies. 
It is believed that by this procedure not 
only the milk supplies of the state but 
the interests of the farmer may be safe- 
guarded through such adequate pecuni- 
ary returns to him as the improvement 
in the quality of his milk may justify.” 

Chapter four regulates the practice 


of midwives. 


mittee on the Prevention of Blindness. 


Chapter five discusses the existence. 
especially at special seasons of the year, 


of a large number of construction camps 
in different parts of the state, and the 
consequent difficult problem in state 
health work. Such camps are not readily 
subject to control by local health au- 
thorities, but are nevertheless frequent 


sources of danger through pollution of 
The 


water supplies and in other ways. 
new regulations will, it is believed, safe- 
guard citizens of the state without im- 


posing undue burdens either upon the — 


campers or those responsible for the 
camps. — 


Chapter six provides for more prompr 
and effective methods of dealing witl _ 


nuisances. 


Chapter seven 


towels, and the cleanliness of barber 
shops, manicure and similar establish- 
ments. 

Another important duty of the counci! 
has been defining qualifications of di- 
rectors of divisions in the state Depart- 


ment of Health of sanitary supervisors. — 


pute 


In its introduction the | 
council acknowledges valuable sugges-_ 
tion received from the New York Com-_ 


extends throughout — 
New York state regulations now in ei- | 
fect in certain more enlightened states _ 
and cities of the country concerning the © 
use of common drinking cups, commor | 
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and of nurses employed by the Depart- — 


ment. 


Emphasis is laid upon adequate scien 
tific training, also upon actual experi-— 


ence in each particular line of work. — 
The desirability of increasing the sal- 
aries of health officers in order that — 


such work may prove attractive to able 
students, and of establishing a schoo} 


for the special training of such students. — 


is clearly stated in the council’s report 


ANOTHER LOSS TO SCIENCE 


The death in Cambridge 
van Gehuchten, formefly professor of 
the University of Louvain, brings to 
light another of the many tragic by- 
products of the great war. 


of 


A year ago, Albert van Gehuchten was 


professor of anatomy, pathology and 


treatment of diseases of the nervous 
system, in Louvain; member of many in- 


ternational societies, and respected by 
his German colleagues as well as by 
neurologists of all countries. 
later, he was an impoverished exile in 
England; his laboratory, his town and 
country houses, burned; and, greatest 
loss of all, the manuscript reports of his 
researches during the last ten years. 
burned with them. 


The University of Cambridge opened 
its doors to him as to others of the 
faculty of Louvain; a position was found 
for him; and through the efforts of Sir 
William Osler and of some Americans. 
he was given a grant for research work 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. He be- 
gan at once the task of reproducing the 
records that had been destroyed. But 
he lived only a few weeks, dying sud- 
denly of heart trouble. 

Van Gehuchten’s chief fame lay in 
his studies of the anatomy of the ner- 
vous system. He was also a briliant 
clinician and teacher. 


A year 


Editorials 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
8-HOUR DAY 


HE outstanding fact in the two recent de- 
i cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
on the California eight-hour law for women is 
their welcome stress upon the freedom, the wide 
_ diseretionary powers ‘of the legislature. 

Here was a law for women which went further 
than any other in the United States, prescribing 
the shortest workday yet enacted, including in its 
scope a larger number of occupations than any 

similar statute. 
_ Here were cases involving employments never 
before considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in relation to women’s hours of 
labor, in hotels and hospitals. 

In two unanimous decisions handed down Feb- 
_ruary 23, the court upheld the validity of the law, 
Justice Hughes writing the opinions. In both, the 


responsibility for deciding the need, the expedi- . 


ency, or wisdom of the law is with emphasis held 
to be the function and duty of the legislature; 
the court limits itself to considering whether in 
view of the underlying facts in each case the 
_ legislature has acted arbitrarily or unreasonably. 
Thus facts are again the ultimate determinants, 
not ecasuistry or abstractions. ‘‘Practical exi- 
gencies,’’ ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘the nature of the work,”’ 
‘‘the nature of the business’’—these are the 
words, and these the concrete considerations which 
recur in the court’s clear and concise opinions. 

In the first case in question, the proprietor of 
the Glenwood Hotel at Riverside was convicted of 
employing a woman more than eight hours in one 
day, in violation of the California act of 1911, 
which included women employed in hotels as well 
as in factories, stores and other industrial occu- 
pations. 

In 1913, the law was amended to include also 
women employes of hospitals, excepting graduate 
nurses. The trustees of the Samuel Merritt Hos- 
pital at Alameda and one of their employes sought, 
in two other test cases, to restrain the enforce- 
ment of this amended act. ~* 

The two familiar objections were raised as to 
freedom of contract and equal protection of the 
law. It was asserted that the eight-hour law de- 
_ prived women employed in hotels and hospitals 
of their liberty to work any number of hours, and 
_ discriminated against them in comparison with 
other women not included. 

In reply, Justice Hughes again pointed out that 
“the liberty of contract guaranteed by the Constitution is 
freedom from arbitrary restraint—not immunity from rea- 
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sonable regulation to safeguard the public interest.” “Upon 
this point,” he continues, “the recent decisions of this court 
upholding other statutes limiting the hours of labor of 
women must be regarded as decisive.” 


Two such statutes were upheld by the court 
during the year 1914, those of Massachusetts and 
Ohio. In both cases the court based its favorable 
verdict upon the first and only preceding decision 
of this character—the well-known Oregon ten-hour 
ease, Muller vs. Oregon, decided in 1908. 

In Riley vs. Massachusetts, the fifty-six-hour 
law was violated by the employment of a woman 
in a factory at a different hour from that speci- 
fied in a notice posted in accordance with the law. 


- “The general provision of the statute being found 


to be valid,’’ says Justice Hughes, the administra- 
tive rule prohibiting employment outside of the 
posted hours was also upheld ‘‘to prevent the cir- 
cumvention of the purpose of the law.”’ 

In the Hawley case, the fifty-four-hour law of 
Ohio was upheld, the plaintiff having been con- 
victed of employing a woman in a millinery estab- 
lishment more than fifty-four hours in one week. 

Now the court is unable to perceive any reason 
why the state’s power thus to limit hours ‘‘may 
be upheld in respect to a woman in a millinery 
establishment, and denied as to a chambermaid in 
a hotel.’’ ‘‘It is manifestly impossible to say,’’ 
writes Justice Hughes, ‘‘that the mere fact that 
the statute of California provides for an eight- 
hour day, or a maximum of forty-eight hours a 
week, instead of ten hours a day or fifty-four 
hours a week,’’ changes the principles at stake. 

It is conceivable that the limitation of women’s 
hours of labor might ‘‘be pushed to a wholly inde- 
fensible extreme,’’ but, says the court, ‘‘there is 
no ground for the conclusion here that the limit 
of the reasonable exertion of protective authority 
has been overstepped.”’ 

Thus the protagonists of any future acts have 
only to show reasonable ground for the exercise 
of such protection. The decision goes far beyond 
even the widely inclusive statute in question, and 
once more emphasizes the rule of reason as the 
basis of such laws. It opens the way for a scien- 
tific study of all occupations, particularly those 
involving extraordinary exertion, muscular or 
nervous, in which medical investigation may well 
show that eight hours’ daily exposure is too great 
a health risk. 

It was further urged against the California law 
that it discriminated unfairly because its classifi- 
cations were ‘‘based on the nature of the employ- 
er’s business and not upon the character of the 
employe’s work.’’ The court replies: 
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“It is sufficient to say that the character of the work may 
largely depend upon the nature and incidents of the busi- 
ness in connection with which the work is done.” 

“The legislature is not debarred from classifying accord- 
ing to general considerations and with regard to;prevailing 
conditions; otherwise, there could be no legidlative power 
to classify. For it is always possible by analysis to dis- 
cover inequalities as to some persons or things embraced 
within any specified class. A classification based simply on 
a general description of work would almost certainly bring 
within the class a host of individual instances exhibiting 
very wide differences; it is impossible to deny to the legis- 
lature the authority to take account of these differences 
and to do this according to practical groupings in which, 
while certain individual distinctions may still exist, the 
group selected will as a whole fairly present a class in it- 
self.” 


Thus as to hotels, the court finds: 


“Hotels, as a class, are distinct establishments not only 
in their relative size, but in the fact that they maintain a 
special organization to supply a distinct and exacting ser- 
vice. They are adapted to the needs of strangers and 
travelers who are served indiscriminately. As the state 
court pointed out, the women employes in hotels are for 
the most part chambermaids and waitresses; and it cannot 
be said that the conditions of work are identical with those 
which obtain in establishments of a different character, or 
that it was beyond the legislative power to recognize the 
differences that exist.” 


As to the objection that certain other establish- 
ments, such as boarding-houses, were omitted on 
the statute, the court says: 

“The legislature is not bound, in order to support the con- 
stitutional validity of its regulation, to extend it to all cases 
which it might possibly reach. Dealing with practical exig- 
encies, the legislature may be guided by experience. It is 
free to recognize degrees of harm, and it may confine its 
restrictions to those classes of cases where the need is 
deemed to be clearest. If the law presumably hits 
the evil where it is most felt, it is not to be overthrown be- 
cause there are other instances to which it might have been 
applied.” 

In upholding the validity of the law as applied 
to women employed in hospitals, with the excep- 
tion of graduate nurses, the court first considered 
the student nurses. ‘‘For it appears that those 
persons, upon whom rests the burden of immediate 
attendance upon, and nursing of, the patients in 
the hospital, are also pupils engaged in a course 


Ww HEN Beachey flies, it is our breath 
that bears him. 

Or does he think that he can fly alone? 

All men have given help - 

The men that built the city where he grew, 

And they that sow and garner: and pains 


WHEN BEACHEY 
FLIES 


JOSEPH Warren Braco 


And all his mothers 


That bore men children 
And reared them painfully 
And cared for them till they could creep, 


i Til ' 
Lincoln Beachey, America’s a ee eee ae 


best known airman, fell into 
San Francisco Bay and was 
drowned while making an ex- 
hibition flight before 50,000 
people on March 15, 


stand— 


How hard we fought for a seat; how long 


we waited !— 


‘scheme. . . . How largely the superintendents of 


Till they could feed themselves; 

And men obscure in shops and laboratories, 
And black-faced men in foundries; 

And children watching through the window- 


pane 
The flight of hawk or swallow; 
And we that sit and watch upon the grand- 
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of study, and the propriety of legislative protec 
tion of women undergoing such a course of dis- 
cipline is not open to question.’’ The court quotes 
at some length from the admirable 1912 bulletin 
of the United States Bureau -of Education, on the 
Educational Status of Nursing, by Adelaide M. 
Nutting. Among others, the following significant 
passage is given: 
“In speaking of hours it must be remembered that these 
statistics refer only to practical work in ward, clinic, operat- 
ing room, or other hospital department, and not to any por- 
tion of theoretical work; that the ten hours in question are 
required of the student, irrespective of lectures, class, or © 
study. This practical work, also, is in many of its aspects — 
unusually exacting and fatiguing; much of it is done while 7} 
standing, bending, or lifting;-much of it is done under pres- 
sure of time and nervous tension, and to a considerable de- 
gree the physical effort which the student must make is 
accompanied by mental anxiety and definite, often grave. 
responsibility. ; 
“Viewed from any standpoint whatever, real nursing is 
difficult, exacting work, done under abnormal conditions, 
and all the extraordinary, subtile, intangible rewards and 
satisfactions which are bound up in it for the worker can- 
not alter that fact. Ten hours, or even nine hours, of work 
daily of this nature cannot satisfactorily be combined with 
theoretical instruction to form a workable educational 


training schools feel the need of improvement in this direc- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that over two-thirds of 
the replies to the questions on this subject suggested shorter 
hours as advisable or necessary, that a large proportion of 
these stated their firm belief in an eight-hour day . .. . 

The graduate nurse, on the other hand, seems 
to the court to be legitimately ‘‘in a separate 
class.’’ She is differentiated by her technical edu- 
cation and her special duties of supervision and 
assisting the medical staff in the hospital. ‘‘It 
would be manifestly proper for the legislature,”’ 
says the court, ‘‘to recognize an exigency with ye- 
spect to their employment, making it advisable to 
take them out of the general prohibition.”’ 

The broad California law thus starfds upheld in 
its entirety. The whole country should reap the © 
benefits. For the oral arguments in its behalf and 
briefs submitted to the Supreme Court the whole 
country is indebted to Louis D. Brandeis an 


William Denman. nif 
JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 


‘And they that make, and they that read, the 
papers, ; 
Eager to hear of Beachey's latest daring 
And how he looped the loop. . . . ' 
They with their prayers, all we with prayers 


Make strong and far his flight when 
Beachey flies. ’ 


When, Beachey flies, it is our hearts that 


soar, 4 
Who says that willingly we creep and 

grovel? : 
How many painful ways ; 
Have we attempted arat 
To break the tether of the earth! 
How many sets of wings Po 
Have borne us pt Boshi - 
How many men have given their lives! 
None creeps that ever could fly. . . . | 
And let one fly, the hearts of all men follow! 
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HOW TO ABOLISH POVERTY 


To tHE Eprtor: In a letter signed: by 
G. H. in Tue Survey for February 27, 
the writer seeks information as to the 
way to abolish poverty, asking that some 
of the readers of THE Survey discuss 
this question in your columns. 

Permit me to heartily recommend to 
G, H. and all who are interested in the 
Same problem the very solid and read- 
able little book that has recently appear- 
ed from the pen of Jacob H. Hollander 
under the caption of The Abolition of 
Poverty. I know of no book which 
more concretely states the economic 
basis that underlies the program of 
modern social work than this book of 
Dr. Hollander’s. 

Frank D, Watson. 


{Department of Social Work, Haverford 
College. ] 


Haverford, Pa. 


To tHE Eprror: G. H. asks what will 
abolish poverty. The single tax will 
abolish poverty, and it means the socializ- 
ation of ground rent—the appropriation 
of rent for the use of land, by the com- 
munity rather than by the private land- 
owner as at present. 

Single taxers do insist on this as being 
just, but as to socializing everything 
else,—no, there is where socialists and 
single taxers part company. 

I inclose literature. Read it. Then 
obtain a copy of Progress and Poverty 
from the Public, office in Chicago, or 
the Fels Fund Commission in Cincinnati, 
or from some book store, and see for 
yourself if there is anything essentially 
wrong with Henry George’s argument. 

After you see the “nigger in the wood- 
pile” you can get busy and bring others 
to see it. 


Erie, Pa. 


James B. Evirry. 


ALCOHOL 


To rue Eprror: In spite of the fact 
that about two-thirds of the United 
States is under prohibition the per 
capita consumption of alcohol has 
greatly increased (quadrupled, I believe, 
in about seventy-five years). This 
phenomenon I have never seen adequate- 
ly explained. Tf Tar Survey can throw 
any light on this subject I think it would 
be much appreciated by many readers. 
Tt certainly would be by me. 

Watter MENDELSON. 

New York. 


PROHIBITION 


| To rue Eprror: I hope Survey 
readers will not gather the impression 
from Mr. Wunder’s letter in the issue 
of February 13 that an agent of the 
Liquor Dealers Association has any more 
reason to consider THe Survey’s attitude 
toward: the campaign against intemper- 
- 
™ 


‘ 


ance fair than has a city evangelist.’ 


Yet you can see how Mr, Wunder has 
scored for his side. 

Were the question to:come up I should 
certainly continue my subscription on 
the grounds of Tur Survey’s fair treat- 
ment of the subject. Nowhere have | 
seen more sane discussion of it. Par- 
ticularly in what Elizabeth Tilton has 
written. 

But why don't social workers respond 
to her call? Is it that no others share 
her view of the importance of serious 
educational work on the effects of 
alcohol and the need for well-planned 
substitutes? Is any progress being made 
on this substitute for the saloon? If so 
I for one want to hear about it. 

J. Barnarp Watton. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ANTI-ALCOHOL POSTERS 


To rue Eprror: I have been gratified 
lately to note the space which you have 
been devoting to the poster campaign 
against alcohol. 

As a result of our last temperance 
lesson, my Sunday school class, which 
is composed of twenty-five real boys, 
with the not unapt title of “Mohicans,” 
has established a bulletin board outside 
the church, and is displaying from week 
to week a series of the posters prepared 
by the Boston committee. 

Only those who have tried it realize 
how effective this line of work is in 
arousing interest and creating public 
sentiment. The cost is nominal, and the 
posters reach a great,class of people who 
might not be influenced: in any other 
way. Furthermore, the value of such 
activity to the class which undertakes 
it is by no means small. 

Most Sunday school classes are sadly 
lacking in work of a practical kind, and 
anything which affords opportunities for 


-being doers of the word, rather than 


hearers only, ought to be encouraged. 

May I not urge upon temperance 
workers everywhere, therefore, the de- 
sirability of undertaking a campaign of 
this kind in their own communities? I 
am sure it will prove both feasible and 
practical wherever it is tried. 

Grorrrey F. MorGan. 
Athens, Ohio. 


SUFFRAGE AND CHILD LABOR 


To tue Epitor: In a recent letter to 
Tue Survey, Mrs. Maud Nathan, Janu- 
ary 16, 1915, says that “we suffragists 
have discovered that in equal suffrage 
states the woman’s point of view re- 
ceives more consideration and_benefi- 
cent laws relating to the welfare of 
women and children are passed far more 
easily and quickly than in states where 
women are not the constituents of legis- 
lators. 

If that is true it is certainly a sad 
commentary on the women of suffrage 
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states that the child labor laws of those 
states are not so good as those of male 
suffrage states. The National Child La 
bor Committee is authority for this 
statement. In Colorado after women 
had voted for 19 years a law was passed 
allowing little girls of ten to carry on 
street trades. Tur Survey criticised 
this law severely when it was passed, 
calling attention to the fact that even 
in wicked New York a girl must be six) 
teen before being allowed to ply a street 
trade. In Wisconsin, which like New 
York is a male suffrage state; a girl must 
be eighteen. 
Annie Harnaway GuLick 
[Secretary Public Interests 
League of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Suffrage Association. | 
Boston. : 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To rae Eprtor: I do not want to 
renew. Your paper is a great disappoint- 
ment, 

Being connected with various charit 
able organizations, working men’s clubs. 
ete., | find your paper inaccurate and 
unscientific, and apparently designed to 
stir the prejudies of the unthinking, 
rather than to stimulate the thought and 
efforts of those who are careful and 
logical and constructive. 


Wrtram Minot, 
Boston, 


TO CLEAN UP PIG TOWN 


To var Eprror: One of the most for 
lorn quarters in Greater New York is that 
surrounding Public School 91 on Albany 
Avenue, Brooklyn. It is generally 
known as “Pig Town” and justifies its 
name. It is only a few blocks from 
Eastern Parkway, and yet some of the 
streets are not cut through, others are 
unpaved and without sidewalks. The 
grading is so bad that one street will be 
a ridge and the next a pond or a sheet 
of ice, according to the weather. The 
streets are not always named and seldom 
properly numbered. East Thirty-eighth 
street is next to East Forty-fifth street 

There is no sewer and the hygienic 
condition of most of the frame huts is 
deplorable. Some families have to go 
half a block in search of water. Onc 
great empty lot is used as a dump for 
coal ashes, and every day one sees 
children and grown persons looking over 
the clinkers in search of a few pieces 
of coal to burn. 

The city will have to grade and pave 
this place soon, and model two-story 
houses would be very desirable. While 
this pressing need is unsupplied, there 
is some one out of work in nearly every 
house. 

What an opportunity for the city to 
use these unemployed men to make “Pig 
Town” a habitable quarter. 

The natural situation is good, the air 
excellent and the school in its midst 
a social center of great value. 

Here are both work to be done and 
people starving for want of work. Why 
not bring them together? 

Hester D, JENKINS. 
{Educational Supervisor Committee on 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, Brook 
lyn Bureau of Charities.] 
Brooklyn, 


MARY H. GILLETTE 


MEBs: Chester G. Higbee of St. Paul 
died suddenly in the state capitol 
just after she had spoken at a commit- 
tee hearing to urge the establishment 
of a women’s reformatory. For nearly 
a quarter of a century she had striven to 
secure such an institution, her first ap- 
pearance before the legislature coming 
twenty-three years before, almost to the 
day. All her life she had been inter- 
ested in the delinquent girls and women 
of the state. She had secured the separ- 
ation of boys and girls in the state re- 
formatory and the establishment of the 
Sauk Center Home School for Girls. 
For the last five years Mrs. Higbee had 
been active in the campaign for woman 
suffrage, believing that the vote would 
help in the social movements which 
formed her prime interest, and she had 
been president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


T is an event of more than passing 
sociological interest that Dr. F. A. 
McKenzie, for the last ten years profes- 
sor of sociology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, should have been elected president 
of Fisk University, the leading Negro 
institution of higher education. 

Dr. McKenzie is a graduate of Lehigh 
University and obtained his doctorate 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
where his thesis was on the Indian. In 
this connection he spent some time 
teaching in an Indian school in Wyom- 
ing and visiting Indian reservations in 
the United States and Canada. He be- 
came convinced that leaders among the 
Indians should be organized to lead the 
people into modern ways. In 1910 after 
six years of effort he had the first annual 
conference of the Society of American 
Indians at the Ohio State University at 
Columbus. 

In addition to this interest in race 
questions, Dr. McKenzie has ‘had wide 
experience in social service in Ohio. In 
Columbus he was for two years presi- 
dent of the Godman Guild, the leading 
social settlement; he agitated for school- 
house social centers and led’ the organ- 
ization which obtained ‘this tesalt! He 
was first president of the Public’ Recrea- 
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ALETHA GILBERT 


tion Commission and one of the founders 
of the Social Workers’ Club. He was 
an active worker in the Philanthropic 
Council, and by . appointment was 
director of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce last year. 

H. A. MILier. 


ALETHA GILBERT, the city mother 

of Los Angeles, worked out the 
idea of the new office as a result of 
her connection for many years with the 
Police Department. She, had been ma- 
tron of the women’s jail and later po- 
lice-woman in the Juvenile Bureau of 
the Police Department. 

Headquarters were established in a 
central location, removed from the jail 
and police station environment and the 
crowds of the morbidly curious. The 
City Mother, who is still a policewoman, 
works as neighbor to neighbor, seeking 
to co-operate with parents in prevent- 
ing the delinquency of children. This 
was the chief idea in founding the work, 
but it has been found advisable to branch 
out into such lines as finding employ- 
ment and doing some detective work 
for the protection of young women. 

The chief of police has appointed an 
advisory board of nine representative 
women who aid the city mother. 

Bessie D. STopparT. 


ARY H. GILLETTE, who has been 
secretary of the Philadelphia 
Court Aid Committee for the past two 
years, has resigned that position to be- 
come secretary of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety: of Philadelphia. Before coming 
to Philadelphia Miss Gillette did nurs- 
ing work among the mountain whites 
of North Carolina, and for four years 
was with Frederic Almy, in the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society. 


AUL N. FURMAN, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Associa- 
tion, has been elected secretary of the 
Public Education Association of Phila- 
delphia. He takes the place made vacant 
by the selection of James S..Hiatt as 


—members of the Board of Overseers of | 
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private secretary to Governor Brum- 
baugh. He will continue as secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Asso- 
ciation, and it is hoped there will be 
close co-ordination of the work of the 
two organizations. Before entering so- 
cial work, Mr. Furman had been city, 
editor of both the Philadelphia Public: 
Ledger and the North American. 


BENJAMIN PETTEE, who resigned) 

as secretary of the Board of Over- 
seers of the Poor of Boston on January | 
1, had been in the service of that city 
ever since his discharge from the north-| 
ern army more than fifty years ago. | 
In recognition of his service a dinner 
was tendered him by Mayor Curley, the) 


the Poor, and the employes of the de-) 
partment. 

Mr. Pettee was an executive officer ofl 
high order and was especially well 
versed in the settlement laws and the 
administration of the poor laws of the: 
state. In the administration of his of-' 
fice, he was noted for kindness, epee | 
and efficiency. 

W. H. Harpy. 


T was in 1856 that a great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton, 
just turned eighteen, entered one of the 
Children’s Aid Society Schools in New 
York city and asked if she might be- | 
come a volunteer teacher in sewing. It 
was this same girl, Louisa Lee Schuyler, | 7 
who on February 25 last was honored 
with a luncheon attended by 270 dis- 
tinguished citizens, over which Joseph 
H. Choate presided, and at which Mayor 
Mitchel and Homer Folks spoke and Mr. 
Choate presented Miss Schuyler with the 
gold medal of the National Institute oF 
Social Sciences. 

During the four years of the “Civil 
War Miss Schuyler was one of the chief 
volunteer workers in the New York 
branch of United States’ Sanitary Com. 
mission. But perhaps her most notable 
achievement is that of having founded 
the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. 

It was one evening after a Christ- 
mas house party in the ’50s ‘that 
the first seed of the State Charities Aid 
Association was sowed, said Miss amee 
ler at the luncheon in her honor. 
Willard Parker was called to the Sea 
try home of James Hamilton, Miss 
Schuyler’s grandfather, at “Nevis,” to 
attend Mrs. Hamilton, who had broken 
her arm. Dr. Parker spent the even- 
ing before a blazing log fire in the lib- 
rary telling of the latest things in sur- 
gical science. 

Speaking of the hospitals, he turned 
to some of the young women present 
and said: 

“IT wish some of you ladies oes 
visit those hospitals when you come 
to town. I asked a poor bed-ridden Irish 
woman “today if she were well taken 
care of. She said the doctors and nurses 
were very kind, but that she lay there 
year in and year out with no one to . 
come and talk to her and the time 
seemed very long.” | 

Miss Schuyler then reankted to take 
up the work of what was at that time 
called a “charity visitor,’ but because 
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E the war and ill health it was 1871 


efore she could begin to carry out her 

therished plan which, meanwhile, had 
4ssumed larger proportions. She visited 
first the Westchester county poorhouse 
ag was shocked by the conditions to 
which the poor of that county were 
subjected. She organized a visit- 
ing committee, the object being not sim- 
ply to relieve the necessities of poor- 
house inmates, but ta reform the poor- 
house administration. Out of this be- 
ginning grew the visiting committee for 
Bellevue Hospital, and later the chain 
of visiting committees for public insti- 
tutions throughout the state, which to- 
gether form the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. 

The largest and most important of the 
undertakings of the association with 
which Miss Schuyler’s name has been 
especially connected was that for the 
establishment of state care for the in- 
sane. The condition of the insane in 
the poorhouses was so appalling that 
nothing less than a comprehensive, ade- 
quate, complete system of state care and 
maintenance, in state hospitals, includ- 
ing the removal of all the insane from 
the poorhouses, would meet the situa- 
tion. It took ten years of struggle, from 
1886 to 1896, against local and special 
interests to secure this result. As a 
natural sequence, Miss Schuyler organ- 
ized later a committee on after-care for 
the insane, now expanded into the Men- 
tal Hygiene Committee of the associa- 
tion. 

In 1907 Miss Schuyler was appointed 
one of the original trustees of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. In 1908 she or- 
ganized the first committee in this coun- 
try, composed both of physicians and 
laymen, for the prevention of blindness. 
Her Children Who Need Not. Have 
Been Blind, published in 1908, is the 
best known of her recent publications, 
five editions having been printed. 

Miss Schuyler is still active in the 
work of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness and is in- 
terested in other social endeavors. 


Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


Summer Session 19]15—June 23—July 30 


Announcements now ready 


Apply to the Registrar, 2559 Michigan Ave. 
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By Joseph B. Hingeley 
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JOTTINGS 


The Hill-McCue widows’ pension bill has 
passed the New York Senate. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society in America 
has opened a lodge at 2121 Buchanan street, 
San Francisco, for girls seeing the exposi- 
tion, It is not restricted to members. Plans 


are afoot for specially conducted parties of 
members. 


_ The Jewish Community of New York city 
is planning a School of Jewish Communal 
work, to open in July. The purpose is to 
train workers to serve the religious, educa- 
tional, social and indtstrial needs of the 
city’s million and a quarter Jews. 


“Published monthly in the interest of the 
Jewish deaf of New York” reads the title 
of the Jewish Deaf, the second number of 
which was issued in March by the Jewish 
Deaf Welfare Publishing Co., Inc., 356 Sec- 
ond avenue, New York city, at 50 cents a 
year. 


All of the Rockefeller philanthropic and 
educational boards have moved into the 
building at 61 Broadway, New York city. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has issued “a 
complete statement of the gifts and pledges 
made since its establishment.’ This was 
prepared in response to a request from the 
Commission on Industrial Relations and 
then given out to the press. The total 
amount given is. $6,380,108.64. 


Bureaus of efficiency and educational 
measurement, as adjuncts to the superin- 
tendent’s office, were endorsed in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting at Cincinnati 
This action, which follows a three-year 
study of the matter by a committee, ap- 
proves surveys of school administration and 
measurements of classroom progress if con- 
ducted within the school system. The de- 
partment also endorsed a national univer- 
sity, pending federal legislation protecting 
children of school age from undesirable em- 
ployment, and the wider use of educational 
facilities for popular recreational, social and 
civic activities. 


For the 30,000 war babies of Belgium, 
“born amid ruins, in fields, in charred cot- 
tages, in crumbled chapels,’ and for their 
older brothers and sisters, an “Easter Ar- 
gosy”of food and other necessaries is to sail 
from this country, consigned as a gift to 
Princess Marie Jose, the nine-year-old 
daughter of King Albert and Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium. The cargo is being col- 
lected by the Belgian Relief Fund Commit- 
tee, which is making a special appeal to the 
children of America for money for this pur- 
pose. Each giver may write a message of 
not more than twenty words to the little 
princess. These messages, it is announced, 
will be arranged in albums and will become 
part of the historical records of Belgium 


Calendar of Conferences 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
TuHeE Survey before April 7. 


IN MARCH AND APRIL 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New Jersey 
State Conference of. New Brunswick, 
N. J., April 25-27. Sec’y, Ernest D. 
Easton, 45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 

CoMMERCIAL Concress, Southern. Musko- 
gee, Okla. April 26-30. Director, Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FESTIVALS ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC 
Coast, San Francisco, Cal. March 25-27. 
Sec’y, Louis Levin, P. P. I. E. Service 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE Civic DIVISION OF THE 
NatTronaL Municipat Leacur. New York 
City and Washington. April 8 and 9. 
Secy, Wayne D. Heydecker, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York. 

PoLiTicAL AND SocrtAL SciENcE, American 
Academy of. Nineteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 30-May 1. Sec’y 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PROBLEMS OF THE RuRAL ScHooL, Third An- 
nual Conference on the. State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass., March 26. 


SoctaL Progress Concress, World’s. San 
Francisco, Cal. April 1-11. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
Bishop William M. Bell, 227 West 51st 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

UNIVERSITIES AND Pustic Service, Confer- 
ence on. Second annual meeting. Madi- 
son, Wis. Spring, 1915. Executive Sec- 
retary, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Box 380, 
Madison, Wis. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Epucation, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
ined Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 

ich, 


Purity Coneress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 18-24. President, 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 


NATIONAL 


Anti-SALoon LEAGUE CoNVENTION, Ameri- 
can, Atlantic City, N. J. July 6-9, 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, Westerville, O. 


CHARITIES AND CorREcCTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md. May 12-19. Gen 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


CaurILpreN’s Home Society, National. Rich- 
mond, Va. May 19-21. Recording Sec’y, 
C. P. Walford, 2605 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Crvi. Service CoMMISSIONERS, Nationa! 
Assembly of. Los Angeles, Cal. June 
16-19, Sec’y, J. T. Doyle, 1724 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND Dk- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Baltimore, Md. May 
9-11. Sec’y, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, Iowa 


Epucation, National Association. Oakland. 
Cal. August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Inrant Mortarity, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Stteet, 
Baltimore, Md. 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE Briinp, American As- 
sociation of. Berkeley, Cal. June 28-30. 
Sec’y, E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Jewrsu Soctat Workers, National Associa- 
tion of. Baltimore, Md. May 9-11. Sec’y, 
Louis H. Levin, 411 West Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MepicaL Mirx Commissions, American 
Association of. San Francisco, Cal. 
June 17. Sec’y, Dr. Otto P. Geier, 124 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
tions, National Congress of. Portland, 
Ore. May 12-16. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. ‘Sec’y, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, Amer- 
ican Association of. Baltimore, Md. May 
12. Gen. Sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 130 
East 22d Street, New York. 

Tupercutosis, The National Association 

. for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash. June 14-16. Sec’y, Dr. Charles 

J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 

Women’s Criups, Council of the General 
Federation of. Portland, Ore. June 1-4. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Eugene Reil- 
ley, 508 Park Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Women’s Trane Union Leacue, National. 
Fifth biennial convention. New York city. 
June 7. Sec’y, Miss S. M. Franklin, 901 
Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Women Vorers, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President, 
Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

WorkKERS FoR THE Biinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. Berkeley, Cal. July 1-3. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 

Younc Women’s CuHrIsTIAN ASSOCIATION 
oF THE UNniTED STATES oF America, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention, Los Angeles, Cal. May.-5-11. 
Sec’y, Bertha W. Seely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

FOREIGN 

TRAINING FoR Nurses, Canadian National 
Association of, Vancouver, May 24-25. 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing Miss Randall, General Hos- 
‘ pital,, Vancouver, B. C. 


STATE AND LocaAL 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, -Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27. 


Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Housrnc, New Jersey Conference on. Un- 
der the auspices of the New Jersey Hous- 
ing Association and National Housing As- 
sociation. Passaic, N. J. May 27-28. Ex- 
ecutive Sec’y, W. Lane Shannon, 531 Fed- 
eral Street, Camden, N. J. 

Nurses’ AssocraTion, California State. 
San Francisco, Cal. May 31-June 5. 
Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 Ramsdell 
Street, Ocean View, San Francisco; Cal. 

Sanitary Association, Southeastern. Ashe- 
ville, N. C. May 25-26. Sec’y, Clarence 
E. Smith, Greenville, S. 

SocroLocicAL Conecress, Southern. Houston, 
Texas. May 8-11. Secy, J. E. Mc- 
Culloch, 3823 South Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn 


INFORMATION DESK > 


' The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, : 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT  LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Saltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exee.—Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 200 
lifth Avenue, New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ix- 
plainers, Program, Kesults, ete, Will assist 
cities in organization and direction, Exhibit 
material to loan. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: _To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 


eare 
etc. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. FE. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 IX, 27th St., New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 

| the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT-— National Confer- 
R ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics. 
Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 
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IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E, E. 
Rittenhouse, Vres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5,00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. "phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres. Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston. | 
Founded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- | 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 38 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—VSociety of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 4 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 4] 
eation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 73 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- | 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 

} 


OCIAL HYGIENK—The American Socia 
Liygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th = 

St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Mc- 7] 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership. The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William F. Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y, 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy, 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. , 


ae 
Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REC 
REATION-—A Classified list of signiticam 
publications on recreation giving publishei 

price, and printed description. Cities issuing 
reports on recreation administration are also in 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd 
Street, New York City. : 


Association of America, 1 Madison Ave. 
a New York City. Howard 8S. 
ecty. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation, Monthly 
magazine, The Playyround, $2 a year. ‘ 


RR ton one and Recreation 
Braucher, 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING 

FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report 

deals with the Basis of Publie Concern 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Homes, 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusements; 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans fo 
school yard development and a recreation pro- 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depa 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements, Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
roblems disclosed by settlement wok: seeks 
ghee and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, See.. 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


| vice” 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Wederal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
‘Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
(Paper 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. Jor literature and. service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 


| 105 B, 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 


the Wield Secretary, Rev. Ff. M. Crouch, Church 


Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8, Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 
condition and progress of the Negro 

Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c, By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—'Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 
Principal; I’. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
‘Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and metbods, Southern 


Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 


to donors, 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—RKoom 10 
Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada, 

J. S. Woodswortb, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 
fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
House; Lecture and Publicity: Bureau; Immi- 
gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. . 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
A Society proyides advice, guidance and pro- 

tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It_is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 

Secy., 465 Lexington Aye., New York City. 
ee a 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 
130 LE. 


: EMEDIAL LOANS—National 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 
29nd St., N. Y. Arthur HW. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given, 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application. 


Canatio ORGANIZATION—Charity_ Or- 


Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 

Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs, John M,. 
Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 
ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications, 
‘Conducts information . bureau. Forty-second 
‘annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 


; (Cnrerenes AND CORRECTION-National 


| 1915. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H, McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22a St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
Sta 


30; Cloth, .50), gives full in-° 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY~—National Con- 
sumers League, 6 East 39th St., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues, Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum-membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets, Minimum wages 


boards, protection ot women workers, sweat- 
shops, ete, 
ORKING WOMEN-—National Women’s 


Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. ‘Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor, 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
ia New York, Organizing Sec'y, Jean Ham- 
ilton, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘’he Club Work- 
ev,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave.,.N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. Pres., 
Mrs, Robert E, Speer. Gen, Sec'y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home JHeconomics Asso- 


ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Wconomics, 


500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915, Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. } 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws, Publica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By 
Factory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. Tor literature, 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
ast 22d Street, New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance, Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 

University Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform, Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year, 


PreRNens any P COMMITTEE ON 


. M. C. A. IN INDUSTRY.—To prevent 

Y waste—improve efficieney—education and 

environment. Promote Goodwill—employ- 

ers and employes get together for mutual wel- 

fare. A substitute for the saloon. Consult 

local association or Industrial Department Int. 
Com., 124 East 28th Street, N. Y¥. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept. of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
world; in English and various other languages. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S E. Washington St., Chicago, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports»and 38,000 
clippings, The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request, The last report of the library 
contains a list of printed bibliographies now 
available. Address: Library. , Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1380 Hast 22d St., New York City. 


Clubs 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys.. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, DWxecutive 
Secretary. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges, Frank Trumbull, Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch.; 
Wm. Wellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N, Y. City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council 
Women (National) Devartment Immigrant 
_Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding, 
Work in Religion, Vhilanthropy, Wducation, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec, Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


of Jewish 


.M.C.A. SERVICE TO IMMIGRANTS— 

PRACTICAL METHOD OF ENGLISH 

_ FOR ADULTS—Lessons prepared for vari- 

ous industries. Citizenship instruction, Personal 

aid. Volunteer service by friendly Americans. 

Consult Jocal Y. M. C. A. or Industrial Depart- 

ment. International Committee, 124 East 28th 
Street, N, Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres.; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 

To study and develop the social survey and so- 
cial exhibit as measures for conimimity im- 
provement, The Department publishes pamph- 
lets on and reports of surveys.and exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
V of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Bliot, Pres.) is 
prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts; 105 W. 40th St.. N. Y. City. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 

row Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 23 Trull St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of Iitera- 

ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientifie Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Exhibits, 


A Stereopticon 
with Special 
Advantages 


Besides its optical precision 
and its mechanical accuracy, 
the variety of models for 
classroom work, for the 
lecture platform and for the 
lyceum give special advan- 
tages to the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Whether your requirements are for lantern slides, either 
standard or made by yourself—or for the projection of 
opaque objects such ‘as photographs, post cards, maps, 
specimens etc.,—you will find that the Balopticon 
meets your needs, both practically and economically. 
Its sharp, vivid pictures are perfectly defined to the very 
edges of the field, while its operation is simple in the 
extreme, 


Model C Balopticon (illustrated) for lantern 
Slides is fitted with our new gas-tilled 
Mazda lamp—wholly automatic and the 
best-known illuminant for projection. 


Price, complete = = = $35.00 


Combined Model.—for both lantern slides 
and opaque objects—with instant inter- 
change — $120.00. 

Other Models from $20.00 up. Write for our 


Balopticon circulars, describing the different instru- 
ments and their uses. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, 
icroscopes, Binoculars and other high grade optica} 
+34 . 


| Classified Advertisements | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, Manager for Food 
Department Store (Co-opera- 
tive) in small city. 

Man of Co-operative spirit and thorougly effici- 

ent in all departments of buying and managing 

can find a good opening to serve largely and earn 


fairly and establish a beneficent plan. 
Address 2094 Survey. 


WANTED—A live-wire housekeeper with 
domestic science training or practical ex- 
perience, for small girls’ home in City. $500 
and good living. One interested in social 
service. Address 2100, SuRvVEY. 


The Story of the Mary Fisher Home 


ITS INWATES—Groferque, comical, pathetic. 
The saddest case in the White Slave Traftic. The 
Story of the Poe Cattage—The Poe Park. Edwin 
Bjorkman’s letter to President Wilson concerning 
American men of letters. 


Shakespeare Press,ti4 East 28th St. $1.25 


Russell Sage Foundation 


Outdoor Relief in Missouri 


A Study of its Administration by County Officials 
By GEORGE A. WARFIELD 


Professor Sociology, University of Denver 


Prepared under the direction of Thomas J. Riley while Director of the 
St. Louis School of Social Economy 


| Ei country districts and small towns the granting of public outdoor ~ 
relief is the customary and often the sole method of coping with 
problems of poverty as they exist outside of institutions. The facts 
in regard to it are, therefore, of great social significance. Yet this 
study is probably the first attempt in any part of the country to ex- 
amine closely the relation of public relief officials to the persons whom 
they aid, to present concretely the extent and character of this system 
of relief giving in one state, and to analyze its effects on individuals 


ES SA TT EEE TE SRN a 


as well as its social effects. 


The Aims and Methods of the Study 

Missouri as a Field for the Study 

How State°and County Share in Poor 
Relief 

The Almshouse as a Related Problem 

Statistics and Development of County 
Outdoor Relief 

Relief Classified by Kinds 

Private and Municipal Charity and its 
Relation to Outdoor Relief 

Administration by the Court Directly or 
Through Guardians 

Some Results of the Court’s Frequent 


Ignorance of Conditions 


8 vo paper covers, 140 pages, 6 appendices, 17 tables, index. 


PRICE POSTPAID $l. 


On Related Subjects: 


THE ALMSHOUSE: CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT" | 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON | 
Illustrated. Plans and specimen records. 12mo. 274 pages. Postpaid $1.25. 


ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS MEN 
By ALICE WILLARD SOLENBERGER 


Based on the author’s experience in the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 
12mo. 398 pages. Postpaid $1,25. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


105 EAST 22nd STREET - 


CONTENTS an 


Comparison with Methods and Results 
in Indiana 

General Analysis of Cases 

The Physically Defective and Sick d 

The Aged 

Mental Defectives 

Mothers with Dependent Children 

County Aid to Negroes qq 

Ignorance and Inefficiency 

Crime and Moral Degeneracy 

Hereditary Dependency 

Summary and Conclusions 


Illustrated. | 


NEW YORK 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 Survey 


GRADUATE registered nurse, experi- 
enced in institutional work, seeks executive 
position in general hospital or tubercular 
sanitarium, Address 2096, Survey. 


SECRETARY. Intelligent, well educated 
woman, now employed, desires opportunity 
for greater advancemnt than present posi- 
tion affords. Possesses executive ability, 
proved by experience, and is exceptionally 
able in looking after details. Fair knowl- 
edge of French. Will begin at twenty dol- 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


| 


lars a week. New York Address 209 
SURVEY. ; 


WANTED—A position as Matron of 
cottage or a small institution by a wom 
experienced in institutional work. Addre 
2098, SURVEY. 


CAPABLE, experienced man 
change of position to religious or other i 
stitution where agriculture is a featu 
Agricultural college graduate, teaching ¢ 
perience, holds responsible public positi¢ 
Married. Address 2099, SurvEY. f 


P 
eg 


“The National Training School prepares f 
executive positions in Young Women’s Ch 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Dep 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York Cit 


| 


’ 
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